





Now—after 12 years 
of experimental work— 


REGISTERED 


KAYLORITE 


TRADE MARK 


GLAUCONITIC MARL (GREENSAND) 


Containing 8% Total Natural Marine Potash Mineral 


Phosphorous, Calcium, Magnesium, Barium, Manganese, Zirconium, Boron, Irou, Sodium, 
Nickel, Titanium, Vanadium, Strontium, Chromium, Molybdenum, Copper, Zine, Cobalt 
and more than 30 other trace elements for remineralizing and rejuvenating soils. 





FOR THE DEFINITE 
IMPROVEMENT 
OF YOUR CROPS 


The clover shown in the accompanying 
photographs was grown as a follow-up 
to tobacco. The clover at the right is 
from soil that received an application of 
KAYLORITE prior to the planting of 
tobacco. Note the numerous blossoms and 
the fullness of the plant. The photo at 
the left shows clover grown on soil that 
received no KAYLORITE. It contains few 
blossoms and growth is sparse in compari- 
son to the “green sanded’ plant. The 
tobacco, too, showed better results where 
this natural marine potash mineral was 








8 blossoms, no seeds 


used. KAYLORITE means improved crops— 
and lasting effects. 





80-100 blossoms, full of seeds 


here’s why you can expect better results 


IT’S PROCESSED 
The KAYLORITE CORP. has been working and 


experimenting with this natural marine product 
for twelve years. Now they are ready to offer it 
to you in the form that will insure best results. 
It’s pulverized to liberate all the minerals and make 
them more readily available to the plant. KAY- 
LORITE is so finely ground that more than 50 
will pass through a 150 mesh sereen. It offers 1,000 
times more surface area for soil acids and bacteria 
to work on than is offered by unground green sand. 
THE KAYLORITE CORPORATION also removes 
the quartz and other elements that offer no benefits 
to your soil. When you buy KAYLORITE, you get 
the most of the best. 


IT’S A NATURAL PRODUCT 


KAYLORITE is a natural product. It is green sand 
marl—a mineral deposit. These deposits are pro- 
tected by a 40-50 feet overburden of soil that has 
sealed in the nutrients—preventing them from 
leaching out during the thousands of years that have 
elapsed since their formation. 


KAYLORITE CORP. 





IT’S NUTRIENT-LADEN 


This natural marine mineral product is not just 
a potash rock. It contains most of the minerals 
that are in the ocean. This means you get the 
elements necessary to vigorous plant growth and 
high yields. It is not toxie to plants or micro- 
organisms in the soil. It is mostly water insoluble 
(but plant available). 


A PROVEN PRODUCT 
The value of KAYLORITE has been proved in the 


twelve years that this corporation has been ex- 
perimenting to bring you the best. A mechanical 
as well as chemical soil builder, it has been used 
at U: S. Agricultural Experimental Station with 
top results on tobacco. Also on follow crops of 
wheat and clover. Others report outstanding re- 
sults when used on vegetable crops, pastures, lawns 
greenhouses, fruit and nut orchards. KAYLORITE 
can be applied with ordinary fertilizer equipment 
any time of the year. For further information and 
prices, write to KAYLORITE Corporation, Dunkirk, 
Calvert County, Maryland. 
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Letters 





Sheet Composting 
Versus Heaps 


Dear Sir: 


There appears to me to be a 
danger of controversy between the 
advocates of sheet composting and 
heap or pit compost making. 

But surely these methods are com- 
plementary and not opposed. 

What is our aim? As I see it, we 
are trying to obtain the optimum 
quantity of healthy human _ food- 
stuffs per acre per annum, while we 
at the same time maintain or even in- 
crease the fertility of the soil. 

That quantity of food is removed 
— exported — from the soil, and the 
soil must be paid back. 

Exports can only be paid for by 
imports. (This is an axiom, in spite 
of the efforts to avoid it on the part 
of the financial “wizards” of every 
civilized country.) 

These “imports” can only come 
from the atmosphere, from the sub- 
soil, or by being brought by animal 
agency from somewhere outside the 
particular acre with which we are 
dealing. 

In the case of sheet composting 
and green manuring only the first 
two operate. The atmosphere is in- 
exhaustible, but the available ele- 
ments of the subsoil get used up 
gradually to a greater and greater 
depth. And in some places the solid 
rock is very near the surface. So to 
avoid exhaustion man has to import 
the balance. 

Also there is the question of time. 
The green manure needs time to 
grow, and our various helpers need 
time to convert the green crop into 
plant food. 


2 





It appears to me therefore but 
common sense that the farmer should 
add compost to the green crop. 

Some of that compost should be 
“completely manufactured” or “fin- 
ished” so as to provide immediate 
food to the new crop. 

And to avoid robbing one part 
of the farm to pay another the com- 
post should contain as much im- 
ported material as possible — weeds 
from headlands and roadsides, town 
sewage, sludge, peat, seaweed (if 
near at hand, as here), leaf mold and 
kitchen garbage. 

Strict accountancy is not possible, 
but it is a fallacy to think that a 
green manure crop by itself will put 
back everything that the soil has 
lost through cropping. 

Major Humphrey Swan, 


Cornwall, England 


We agree that green manure alone 
is not sufficient — we have said that 
many times. Fertilizer, in the form 
of ground rocks and waste organic 
materials, must be brought in from 
outside the farm to replace that 
which is taken off it. But we do 
think that it is not necessary or de- 
sirable to make compost in heaps. 
Much valuable plant food is oxt- 
dized and lost in an effort to make 
the organic matter immediately a- 
vailable as plant food. 

Many crimes against the soil have 
been committed in the name of 
quick acting fertilizers. The soil was 
constructed slowly and should be 
fertilized so. Green manure crops 
and sheet compost can easily be uti- 
lized on land that is not needed 
for production for a few months. 
Mulches can be used more often and 





with sometimes spectacular results. 
The fertility so gained will not run 
away with the first rain, so there is 
really no need to worry about shot- 
in-the-arm stimulation. 

One of the first rules to follow in 
handling organic fertilizers, especial- 
ly manure, is to get it surrounded 
by particles of soil as quickly as pos- 
sible. All the beneficial by-products 
produced by the decaying organic 
matter will then be utilized by the 
soil and not dissipated into the air. 


What About 
The Ag. Colleges? 


Dear Sir: 


I read with interest the July and 
August issues of The Organic Farm- 
er, and it somewhat amazes me that 
our agricultural colleges do not put 
out more information as to the value 
of organic fertilizers for farming as 
compared with chemical fertilizers. 

J. B. McCrary, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Strawberries Just Like 
The Catalog 


Say, I wish you could have been 
here and seen our organic straw- 
berry patch. I put an ad in the 
paper, “For Sale, Organically Grown 
Strawberries.” The same afternoon 
a retired banker saw my ad and said 
he was going out right away to see 
that patch. You should have seen 
him and heard him. He said he 
never saw anything like it, so full 
of the largest berries he had ever 
seen, and the wonderful, real old- 
fashioned strawberry flavor. He has 
known this farm longer than I have, 
and how awfully poor it was before 
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we came here. The next day we 
picked over 24 crates off this less 
than one-half-acre patch. Then Fri- 
day evening, before we were fin- 
ished picking some Illinois people 
and the head man from our local 
nursery came to see the berries. 

He said the same as the banker, 
and this nursery man said he has 
seen pictures of berries like these in 
catalogs already, but he never saw 
real berries that looked like the pic- 
tures. He picked a quart to take 
home and show his wife and to com- 
pare with ordinary berries. I told 
him to pick at another spot where 
they are nicer and bigger and he 
said, ‘“‘Never mind, these are good 
enough.” 

Then on Saturday I took four 
crates and drove into town close to 
the square. I asked a man if he 
wanted to buy some small straw- 
berries or at least to come over and 
look at them. When he saw them 
he called others by name (loud too, 
so they could hear him a block away) 
to come to see these berries. They 
all asked where they were grown, 


such “little midgets.” Then I said, 
“Oh over that way on that old worn 
out farm,” and said they were or- 
ganically grown. 

Then it spread fast. By Saturday 
evening college students, professors, 
a high school chemist and others 
wanted to know more about this 
“organic method” and came out to 
see the patch. All alike said they'd 
never seen the like and wanted to 
know where and when this method 
started. 

The above is a letter to Moses J. 
Troyer of Millersburg, Indiana, from 
his brother. 


An Automatic Mulcher 


Dear Sir: 


Perhaps this idea is an old one 
in your circle. If so, I write to give 
you a little nudge. 

Your new emphasis on sheet com- 
posting and upon successive mulch 
applications suggests to me, as it 
doubtless does to many others, the 
need for a machine to mow heavy 
stands of corn, clover, grass or weeds 


and chop or shred it and spread it 
back on the land in condition for 
rapid composting and bacterial ac- 
tion. 

In the Spring 1950 issue of The 
Land, Charles S. Becker writes of 
his experience with disced-in Sudan 
grass, rye, etc., in line with the ideas 
expressed in Faulkner’s book, Plow 
man’s Folly. 

This article in The Land is right 
down your alley with regard to the 
new surface composting procedure. 

Now, here in the Deep South the 
vegetation becomes almost unman- 
ageable about June | to 15. By fall 
it is hard to put under with a plow 
and can be disced only with large 
tractors. Even then, the roughage 
is not cut fine enough to decay quick- 
ly. A machine that would fine-cut 
this material would be most valu- 
able here. The small planter who is 
without the benefit of heavy ma- 
chinery resorts to burning off the 
growth, once it is dead and dry, in 
preparation for plowing and discing. 

Machines like the one suggested 
made for light and heavy tractors 
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P. O. Box 312, 





in Natural Soil Builders 





in the soil. 


tassium and 31 trace elements. 


GREEN THUMB  fredsct with att the nutrient ele 


ments required by plants for healthy growth and higher yields). GREEN THUMB 
contains nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 32 trace elements. 
vated carbon base enables GREEN THUMB to unlock mineral elements already 


MINERAL-GRO 


Because of its base-exchange properties, 
MINERAL-GRO collects and holds in reserve all plant nutrients in the soil. 
It is thus more than a source of nutrient elements. 


THOMPSON'S 4-LEAF 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Virginia, and Franklin and Fulton Counties in Pennsylvania. 


THE ATLANTIC ORGANIC COMPANY 


Telephone Hagerstown 333-W-3 


scientifically blended natural 


Its acti- 


This is a finely pulverized glau- 
conite, potash rock containing po- 


Distributors of this 
finely pulverized 
rock soil builder 
for Maryland, West 


Williamsport, Maryland 
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Build a Library of FARMING BOOKS via 


the Organic Farmer 20% DISCOUNT PLAN 








Here’s how you benefit: 


When you order the Organic Farmer Book of the Month, 
plus at least one additional book, listed at the right, you 
get a 20% DISCOUNT on your entire order. This is 
your opportunity to build a helpful Organicultural 
library at unusually low cost. Note: Discount Plan order 
for the September Book of the Month will be accepted 
only during September and October 1950. On this special 
offer, open only to Organic Farmer subscribers, payment 
must accompany order. 


The Book of the Month for September: 


The Healthy Hunzas 


by J. I. Rodale 


A book about the inhabitants of the northwestern 
section of India who are astoundingly healthy because 
of the way they raise their food. A race of over 22,000 
people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoyancy and a 
freedom from disease that makes them unique among the world’s 
national groups. The Hunzas till their mountainsides in accordance 
with Nature’s Law of Return: healthy plants, healthy soil, healthy 
people. A travel book like no other, “The Healthy Hunzas” is a fas- 
cinating account of a fabulous land—and a lesson in soil conservation. 
Full details show how any gardener or farmer can apply the Hunza 
methods. 263 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. Regularly $3.00. 





Example of the Discount Plan: 


If you purchase “The Healthy Hunzas” and “Humus and the 
Farmer,” you take the 20% discount on $7.50 and send only 
$6.00 — a saving of $1.50! The more books you buy when you buy 
the book of the month, the greater your cash saving. And at the 
same time you are adding helpful, fascinating, authoritative 
books to your library, all written or endorsed by J. I. Rodale, 
editor of Organic Farmer. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH DEPT. 


meOrganic Farmer 


EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 











Any of these 
ORGANIC FARMER 


books may be used 
to complete your 


DISCOUNT PLAN: 


HUMUS AND THE FARMER 
by Friend Sykes 
How 750 “worthless” acres were 


changed into rich farmland. 416 pp., 
40 photos. $4.50. 


THE EARTH’S GREEN CARPET 
by Louise E. Howard 


The increase of degenerative diseases 
is a result of soil depletion by artificial 
fertilizers. Only a living soil is pro- 
ductive. 260 pp. $3.00. 


* 
FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES 
by F. H. King 
How compost farming has enabled 


the crowded Orient to keep its lands fer- 
tile. 384 pp., 209 photos. $4.00. 


e 
TREES AND TOADSTOOLS 
by M. C. Rayner, D.Sc. 


Deals with their fundamental but 
little understood relationship. 122 pp., 
18 full-page photographs. $2.50. 


THE EARTH'S FACE & 
Human Destiny 
by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


A beautiful landscape is an index of 
a living soil. The author warns against 
agricultural practices which destroy the 
soil. 183 pp., 60 illus. $2.75. 


STONE MULCHING IN 
THE GARDEN 
by J. I. Rodale 
Eliminate cultivating and weeding 
and obtain better yields. A gardening 
innovation 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00. 
€ 


THE ORGANIC FRONT 
by J. I. Rodale 
Answers the question, “Is our health 
related to the soil?” in terms of the 


fundamental principles underlying suc- 
cessful farming. 200 pp. $1.00. 


& 
THE PRUNING BOOK 


by Gustave L. Wittrock 
Deals with all kinds of shrubs and 
trees; tells not only Aow to prune, but 
when. 166 pp., diagrams, photos. $3.00. 
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could serve very essential purposes. 
In the Gulf area and others where 
the rainfall is very heavy over brief 
periods of hours or days, the mulch- 
ed surface would seem to be the 
answer to serious leaching, loss of 
fertility and erosion. 

You are in a position to speak 
effectively, or perhaps to supply the 
initiative for manufacture of the 
kind of cutting machines needed. I 
think their emergence and use are 
inevitable, and soon. 

Sheppard O. Smith, 
Mobile, Alabama 


There are many types of stalk cut- 
ters, “roto-beaters” and forage chop- 
pers on the market, some of which, 
it seems to us, perform in the man- 
ner you describe. The stalk cutters 
in particular were designed with pro- 
tection from the corn borer in mind, 
but they make excellent sheet com- 
posters. John Deere makes one, as 
does the John Beane company and 
many others. 


A Compromise 
Dear Sir: 


I wish to compliment you on the 
June issue of The Organic Farmer 
which just came to hand. I am es- 
pecially pleased to note the diversity 
and good balance of the articles pre- 
sented, and their authorships. 

I am much interested to learn 
that the Soil and Health Foundation 
is undertaking to carry out experi- 
ments along the lines suggested in 
the letter sent you by Mr. Christo- 
pher O. Flanagan of Hamburg, New 
Jersey. Every state agricultural ex- 
periment station should do likewise! 





This native potash rock sup- 


MARTIN GRANITE DUST 


Finely Ground Native POTASH ROCK 
supplying 16 trace elements 


I have been carrying on such ex- 
periments for 50 years on my farm 
in Hawaii. Although an advocate 
of the use of organic matter to the 
fullest extent possible, I have used 
large quantities of concentrated 
chemical fertilizers, with and with- 
out supplementary organic matter. 
I believe in the use of both when 
used rationally. 

Frederick G. Kraus, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Queries and 
Comment 


Raising Earthworms 


Yo Feed Chickens 
Dear Sir: 


I am interested in raising earth- 
worms as feed for chickens. Can I 
place the earthworm box in the 
poultry house? I have no other 
place to keep it during the winter. 

Also, can I use poultry manure 
and straw as feed for the earth- 
worms? 

Raymond Kolb 
Mentor, Minnesota 


Your earthworm box can be kept 
in the chicken house, but protect 
it so the birds can’t scratch around 
in it. Poultry manure and straw 
can be used as feeding material for 
your earthworms, but it would be 
a good idea to also include some 








RUHM'S 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 





THAT’S WHAT 
FARM MANAGERS USE 


—men responsible for production and 
profits on thousands of acres, on numer- 
ous farms—whose business it is to 
know what's best for agriculture. And 
that’s what YOU should use for consist- 
ently better crops and bigger profits. 
Non-acidulated, RUHM’S PHOSPHATE 
ROCK permanently builds rather than 
merely stimulates the soil. Applied now, 
you’ll get results first crop—and every 
crop for years to come. 





Authorities agree that the finer 
phosphate rock is ground, the 
better the results. RUHM’S 
PHOSPHATE ROCK is the finest 
made—guaranteed 85% thru 
300 mesh screen. 





Ruhm’s Gives the Best Results 


RUHM PHOSPHATE 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 











plies 16 trace elements plus 
8 sufficient amount of potash 
for abundant plant growth. 
You'll be amazed at the re- 
sults when you remineralize 
your soil with Martin’s gran- 
ite dust. The slow release of 
nutrients makes a single ap- 
plication last for years—yet 


it insures a sufficient supply 
of natural minerals for your 
crops. Apply at the rate of 2 
ton per acre or more. Prices: 
$19 per ton in bulk, $22 per 
ton in bags, F.O.B. quarry. 
$2.00 per 100-ib. bag in less 
than ton lots. Two (2) bags 
Minimum. Write for addi- 
tional information. 





IT’S SAFE 





BALLY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS -:- Bally 2, Pennsylvania 













The safe, sure way. Can’t 
, poison soil, Saves your 
. 4 earthworms. Used by all 

4/4 Vatormed mole control spe- 
lists. “Works in any type of soil Single 
traps, at dealers or direct, $2.50 postpaid. 
Lower by the dozen. FREE—Mole control 
pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps. R. RB. No. 1 
Scotts, Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 
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HYPER-HUMUS 


THE PURE ORGAWIC SOIL CONDITIONER 








Truck farmers, tomato growers, tobacco 
growers have found that soil enriched with 
HYPER-HUMUS produces stronger, larger 
plants, and greater yield at harvest time. 
The reason is simple but profound—HYPER- 
HUMUS is the rich, vital humus, the store- 
house of essential soil bacteria, the reservoir 
of moisture, yet contains no weed seeds 
or insect larvae. 


There Is Nothing Else Like HYPER- HUMUS 
Never confuse with peat moss or any other product. HYPER-HUMUS is 
unique in content and preparation. Mined from rich deposits at Newton, 


N. J., it is cultivated (Surface Composted) and processed, and comes to 
you in a state of maximum purity, vitality and effectiveness. 


Better Compost With HYPER-HUMUS 


Gardeners and florists use HYPER-HUMUS as an activator in making 
compost. One part HYPER-HUMUS to two parts waste materials produces 
a finished compost that cannot be excelled. 


Long-Lasting Benefits 


HYPER-HUMUS improves any type of soil. It encourages healthy root 
growth, sturdy stems, and abundant crops. Rewards are seen immediately, 
and the soil is al t perm tly improved, with benefits showing up 
to 20 years. 


Available in bulk or 1 yoo See your dealer or 
Moisture-Sealed Bags. H aa write for literature 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box B, Newton, N. J. 


AMAZING FUEL SAVER! 








THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT WOOD HEATERS 


HEAT WITH WOOD 


MORE HEAT WITH ASHLEY 
24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC HEAT 


Many Ashley Users Say They 
SAVE 50% and MORE ON FUEL 


Heat with hard wood . the cheapest, cleanest and 
most available fuel. Should build but one fire a season 
— refuel on average every twelve hours. Time tested 
and proven. Unbelievable heating capacity . many 
heating entire homes, schools and stores. Less soot and 
grime from hard wood — saves your walls and drapes. 
Most types of hard wood successfully. used in Ashleys. 
Over 3,000 retailed out of one city. If no dealer near, 
WE will ship from nearby warehouse and PAY FREIGHT. 
Seven types and prices. Write today for FREE details. 
Print your full name and address carefully. 














mi 
~ UMSHiEY AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO. 


Dept. R-1, Box 868, Columbia, S. C. 


Dealerships available . . . dealers write us. 


ha 


earth and cow manure in the mix- 
ture. 


How To Handle 
Poultry Manure 


Dear Sir: 


Please let me know if I would re- 
ceive more value from _ poultry 
manure by spreading it on the land 
when crops are cleared or if it would 
be better to pile it and let it com- 
post before spreading. 

Donald Vickery 

Columbia Cross Roads, Pa. 


To get the most value from poultry 
manure, spread it right on the land 
and disc or plow it in. But be 
careful not to plant a crop in that 
field for a few months at least. 


Getting Rid 
Of Wild Onions 


Dear Sir: 


Would you tell me how to get rid 
of wild onion? The field is now in 
young clover. The wheat has just 
been threshed and wild onion is 
scattered over a 25 acre field. 

Ruth E. White, 
Carthage, Indiana 


Probably the reason you are having 
so much trouble with the wild onion 
in your clover is that it grows best 
in a neutral or slightly alkaline soil, 
which is similar to the requirements 
for good clover. The best method 
I can suggest to you is to apply heavy 
amounts of phosphate and potash 
rocks to the clover. Clover, when 
well fertilized, forms a very close 
mat over the ground that will choke 
out weeds and wild onion. 


Renovating an Old Orchard 
Dear Sir: 


We have recently purchased a 
farm, and on this farm is an old 
apple orchard covered with heavy 
sod. The trees are badly in need of 
pruning. The fruit is small, mostly 
wormy and knotty. Could you en- 
lighten me as to the best steps to take 
to bring this orchard to such condi- 
tion as the fruit will be of good 
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quality. The apples have good flavor 
and cooking quality. 
Cecil L. 


Warsaw, 


Stump 
Indiana 
Chances are that if your trees are 
old and in the condition you say, 
it would be a good thing to chop 
them start over with 
young trees. But if you have an 
attachment for these trees and don’t 
want to part with them you probably 
can improve the quality of the fruit 
by mulching them with manure and 
any available organic materials. You 
might also apply some phosphate 
rock, lime and greensand if neces- 
sary. Of course, a good pruning 
would be helpful too. 


down and 


Fruit Mulch 
Dear Sir: 

I farm thirty acres of apples and 
pears and feel the need of changing 
my practices. I have access to several 
hundred tons of cull apples and 
pears, and also considerable green 
sawdust from a saw mill nearby. 
Can those two materials be combined 
for compost? 

Harris Higgins 
Parkdale, Oregon 


Yes, but you should add lime as 
the materials you have available are 
acid. It would be best to use those 
materials as sheet compost or as a 
mulch. That way you will get the 


most benefit from them. 


Where to Buy 
Organic Food 


Dear Sir: 


Though I do not have a farm or 
even a half-acre of land, I do enjoy 
reading your Organic Farmer — 
every page of it. I have no place 
this year for a vegetable garden, so 
I would like to know the nearest 
place I might purchase organically 
grown vegetables, fruit and wheat. 

Miss Charity Sarvis, 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Your best bet would be to send in 
25c for a copy of The Organic Di- 
rectory, which lists many producers 
of organic food. It will be off the 
press in a week or two. 








ALL Phosphorus- 
Loving Legumes 
Thrive On Soil 
Treated with This 
NATURAL High-Test 
PHOSPHATE. 


Crops and Pastures 
Benefit for 8 to 10 
years from a Single 
Low-Cost Application! 

















High Test 
Non-Acid 
Natural Phosphate 

Direct from Mine 


Kit Ground Kock PHOSPHATE 


SINCE 1902 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETINS 


"Permanent Soil Improvement the Low-Cost Way" | 


“How, to Make an Improved Pasture” 


| ROBIN-JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY | 


804 CHURCH STREET 
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FERTILIZER FACTORY 





You can make tons of rich soil- °' 
builder easily, and quickly— ° 
from WASTE—in three ways: e 
By heap composting, by cabinet e 
(like picture) or vault compost- e' 





ing, or by “sheet composting” ° 
—just by spreading the waste §' 
te over your fields. er 
ps The secret is ActivO—a scientific 1 
te discovery embracing billions of micro- ®! 


ie organisms, hormones, vitamins and 
ie minerals—which speeds up decomposi- 
te tion of waste materials while adding e| 
e needed values to compost and soil ° 
ie With ActivO you can compost garbage °! 
WITHOUT ODOR. It permits putting ° 
raw manures directly upon field or 
garden e 

Send for all the free details today. e) 

Learn also how ActivO conditions °! 


ie and activates jaded soils when used § 
te direct or mixed with fertilizer; how it e 
fe improves, stretches and  organicizes e 
ie chemical fertilizer. ° 
ie Use ActivO in manure gutters and ° 
ie chicken pits by all means... You'll § 
te even find it profitable at seeding, e 


te used like an inoculant or seed 
ie treatment. Try it! 

ie $6.99 size (prepaid) activates 
te 10,000 pounds fertilizer or treats 
ie 3 tons compost. At dealers in 


rp sizes $1 to $150.00 or order from 
te BENSON-MACLEAN 
oe Bridgeton 22, Indiana 





ActivO ActivO ActivO ActivO ActivO ActivO ActivO 
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HEAT CONTROL 










‘3 different in 
and function from any other on 
ket. principle of 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6A * HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 





Cleans Chimneys Permanently 
Copper pot (with character) 
STOPS DOWN DRAFT—EXPLOSIONS 
For THERMCAP information and 
SAVES dealer offer address FUEL 
WIG, Abington, Mass. 





wows SPOT-A-LITE 


Conwerts Any Tractor Light to a Spell 
Fer EASIER, ee ete 


ty the Fiekd ad 


Spotlight corners and a ups: $2.50 
use for machinery adjusting, yar’ gacy 
jobs. All steel, rubber hand grip. $4 15 
Easily installed; fits any tractor. ° 
See Your Dealer or Write Us PAIR 


MIDLAND INDUSTRIES. inc.. Cedar Rapids, tora 























With the Editor 


The Downfall of Nations 


] N THIS department I am doing 
an unusual thing this month. I 
am taking a portion from a novel 
that I am writing and presenting it 
herewith because it gives a theory for 
the downfall of the Hebrew nation 
due to degeneration of the fertili- 
ty of the soil. The facts are right in 
the Bible if you will go back and 
study them. My novel will not be 
completed for at least another two 
years. This excerpt is from the first 
draft and will receive polishing later. 

The narrator, who writes in the 
first person, is a Hebrew who lived 
at the time of the Babylonian Capti- 
vity, about 440 B.C. There is more 
to the story than what this narrator 
says, but I cannot have him say more 
because all was not known at this 
period. I can add that the Hebrews, 
like all the other civilizations con- 
temporary with them, burned man- 
ure as a fuel in violation of the law 
of return, depriving the land of 
badly needed organic matter. Fur- 
thermore, the wanton denudation of 
the forests resulted in the growing 
of food that did not give full susten- 
ance and eventually led to their 
downfall. (It is interesting to note 
that the Jews in Israel today are 
planning to plant 10 billion trees 
within the next ten years.) 

Here is the excerpt from my novel: 


Since the time of David more than 
five hundred years ago, Israel had 


By J. I. Rodale 


gradually diminished in vigor, and 
it seems that the more she became 
weakened, the more wars she lost, 
and the more wars she lost the more 
it became the fashion to take extra 
wives, which in itself reduced their 
vigor even more, so that eventually 
the Hebrew nation fell easy prey 
under the arms of the Babylonians. 
But in the time of David there was 
lusty strength in Israel. The people 
then were so hardy that if there had 
been a Nebuchadnezzar he would 
have beaten against the walls of 
of Jerusalem in vain. In fact he 
would never have come anywhere 
near its walls, for David would have 
engaged him in battle long before 
he came anywhere near Jerusalem. 
Wars had depopulated the land and 
decimated the ranks of the men, but 
that was not the only thing to ac- 
count for the extraordinary weakness 
of the Hebrew nation and its event- 
ual downfall. 


Once I heard a theory expounded 
by an intelligent scribe whom I met 
in the library attached to the temple 
of Marduk, in Babylon, who attempt- 
ed to account for the weakness of 
the Hebrews. Sometimes there is 
more than one reason underlying the 
story of the ruin of a nation, the 
Babylonian scribe had said, although 
in the case of Babylonia it was main- 
ly because the country had become 
too wealthy. The people became 


physically weakened by an excess of 
luxury and a dependence on slaves 
to do all work. They hired outsiders 
to do their fighting for them. But 
with the Hebrews it was altogether 
different. The scribe believed that 
the Hebrews had antagonized the 
gods of fertility in the time of David 
and caused the food produced in 
that land to become inferior so that 
it did not nourish the peoples’ bodies 
properly. King David had provoked 
the gods of the land who have to do 
with causing plants to grow. He did 
not make the proper sacrifices to 
them in the beginning of the plant- 
ing season. He had affronted them 
by praying to Yahveh for the multi- 
plication of the crops. Let me give 
you an idea, the scribe had said, of 
the history of the Hebrews in the 
land of Canaan as it relates to the 
use of the land for the production 
of their food. 


In the beginning when the He- 
brews came to Canaan the land ran 
with milk and honey. It was a land 
of virgin, magnificent forests and 
luxuriant fields and meadows. Crops 
were so fabulous that it was nothing 
for a blade of wheat to be two fing- 
ers wide, and the grains of it were 
said to be as large as the kidneys of 
an ox. The quality of the food was 
of the highest. The gods who looked 
after the well-being of the soil were 
in good spirit and made the land 
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yield in owing abundance. But one 
thing was extremely important to 


these gods. They were jealous of the 


forests that grew on the high places 
where the shrines to their worship 
were located. These forests were 
part of their souls. Through them 
they drank their water which came 
through the rains. Through them 
they received the worship of the 
people. A tree is peculiarly sacred 
to these land gods of fertility and 
must not be violated. 


About four hundred years before 
David, Joshua and the little band 
of Hebrews that he took over from 
Moses came into the land of Canaan. 
Joshua gave lands and portions to 
his twelve tribes. —To Ephraim and 
Manasseh he said, “The mountain 
shall be thine, for it is a wood, and 
thou shalt cut it down.” Fortunately 
there was so much woodland that the 
little cutting of trees'did not amount 
to much and seemingly did not anger 
the gods of the soil. There was still 
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Drawing by Ronald Clyne 


King Solomon 


‘eft more than enough trees for them 
to drink through. The Hebrews must 
have been very hardy in those days, 
which were full of giants and strong 
men, including Samson. Then came 
David whose soldiers had the strength 
to conquer everything in sight. They 
subdued and subjugated the Philis- 
tines. They conquered the Edomites, 
the Moabites and the Ammonites. 
Even the powerful Hiram of Tyre 
made a league of peace with David. 
Those were glorious times for the 
Hebrews. The land was full of rich 
forests. There must have been wood- 
land all over the country for when 
Absalom revolted from David his 
father and rode through a forest in 
the middle of a battle, his hair 
caught in the branches of an oak tree 
and he was left hanging there while 
his mule got away from under him. 
Joab, the commander of David's 
armies, was told of it, came there in 
person and slew Absalom. 

But David makes one unforgiv- 
able mistake. He ignores the gods 
of the soil and petitions directly to 
Yahveh to give them rain and a- 
bundance in crops. Yahveh gives it 
to him, but the enmity of the other 
gods is incurred. David commits an- 
other error. It grieves him to see 
his people worshipping idols under 
the trees at the high places and he 
commands many of them to be cut 
down. This is a direct, brazen affront 
to the idols who plot to bring calam- 
ity upon the Hebrews. But Solomon, 
the son of David, is even worse than 
his father. Because of his critical 
need for money to build palaces and 
to furnish luxuries to his many wives 
he is the first Hebrew King to en- 
gage in the shipping trade. He 
chooses the kind of merchandise to 
trade in which presents the least 
problem — wood. He cuts down 
many Solomon had four 
score thousand hewers of wood in 
the mountains for many years hew- 
ing and cutting down trees continu- 
ously to satisfy his greedy desire for 
money. Eighty thousand men — that 
is a staggering number of men. They 
mowed down practically all the 
worth-while trees and forests in the 
land. Solomon forced his people 
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forests. 








With the Editor 


into the ranks of the wood-cutters 
and palace builders. It was a very 
unpopular thing for we know that 
Adoniram, his overseer, was stoned 
to death by the incensed people. 

the forest of Hereth 
where David hid today? It is gone. 
Where is the forest of Bethel that 
It is gone. 
There is not a single forest in Kir- 
jath-Jearim, a name that denotes 
Where are the 


Where is 


used to shelter bears? 


“city of forests.” 
woods of Sharon which once covered 
the land from the valley of Ajalon 
to Mount Carmel? This irreligious 
despoliation not only made the gods 
wroth but eventually caused the land 
to become barren, for the gods drank 
their water through the roots of for- 
est trees. The ground became par- 
ched and the gods sent mildew and 
locusts and caterpillars to consume 
the fruit of the land. The pasture 
withered and the fig tree lost its 
sweetness. The flax and the barley 
were smitten. Out of the earth came 
little bread. 

The people in the time of Solo- 
mon’s son, Rehoboam, were already 
so lacking in strength that civil war 
embraced them and the nation broke 
into two parts — the ten northern 
tribes standing against Judah and 
Benjamin. The spirit and the vigor 


Continued 


of the people kept degenerating and 
for the most part after Rehoboam we 
hear of the land of Israel being 
overrun by foreign conquerors. The 
Hebrews were constantly under trib- 
ute to the nations that surrounded 
them. First it was Egypt in the time 
of Rehoboam. Then came the Syr- 
ians. Gradually Moab and Edom, 
who were under tribute to Israel, 
succeed in delivering themselves 
from its domination. There come 
wicked kings who rule the land with 
sword, rapine and unspeakable bru- 
tality. There comes civil war again 
between the Hebrews. Then comes 
the Assyrian domination under Ti- 
glath Pileser. Shal-maneser the As- 
syrian, takes the ten northern tribes 
and carries them away as Captives to 
Assyria, never to return homeward. 
They intermarry and completely lose 
their identity. No longer are they 
Hebrews. The remnant of the Israel- 
ites that are now in Babylonia are 
only of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, with a sprinkling of Le- 
Then comes Senacherib who 
levies tribute on the Hebrews who 


vites. 


have remained in Palestine. 

By the time of Ezekiel the land 
has become so debilitated that the 
pastures are painfully few and the 
cattle close to the vanishing point. 


There was not sufficient animal dung 


»which was necessary as a fuel for the 


baking of bread. When your Yahveh 
spoke to the prophet Ezekiel he said 
that because the people had turned 
their backs from following Him, they 
would be reduced to baking their 
bread with human dung. At this 
stage in Israel’s history the hunger 
of the land must have been beyond 
appeasement. Thistles grew instead 
of wheat, and cockles instead of bar- 
ley. The food of the people did not 
have the potency to nourish them 
properly. They could not win battles 
against who had _ been 
brought up on food that came from 
a soil that was favored by the gods. 
Finally, when Nebuchadnezzar came 
and carried the remainder of the 
Hebrews into captivity, scrub oaks, 
briers and thorns possessed the land 
right up to the walls of Jerusalem. 
You can see that it was the provoca- 
tion of the gods that brought decay 
and destruction to your race. Zara- 
thustra, our Persian law-giver, was 
fully aware of this aspect of life. Did 
he not say, ‘“‘He who sows the ground 
with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than 
he could gain by the repetition of 
ten thousand prayers.” Zarathustra 
would never cut down so many for- 
ests on tops of mountains. 

That is what the Babylonian scribe 
said. 


soldiers 





Dump Wagon 


John H. Kempker, Henley, Mo., 
had his farm wagon built in a local 
shop to his own specifications which 
included a hinged bed. This hinged 
bed provides for dumping in three 
ways: (1) with loader arms on his 
(2) with chain hoist 
attached to cross frame or barn joist; 


farm tractor; 


(3) with pulley and cable pulled by 
tractor. The tractor loader is used 
to dump the bed in the field and the 
other arrangements are usually set 
up to suit the facilities of the un- 
loading spot such as at the corn crib 


or barn. 
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‘New Crops from Old Plants. 


Plant pioneers make progress by glancing backwards. ¢ 


By D. F. JONES 


Connecticut Experiment Station 


I THE long process of convert- 

ing wild plants to our present 
day food crops many changes have 
taken place. Wheat, rice, maize, oats, 
rye, sorghum and barley are cereals 
that are grown in largest quantity 
and are the main source of food for 
most of the people on this planet. 
They are all members of the grass 
family. Together with herbage crops, 
that are also mostly grasses, cereals 
are the principle source of nutri- 
ment for livestock. 

Cultivated cereals differ from 
their wild forebears in having larger 
plants with larger seeds. The seeds 
are produced in much greater quanti- 
ty and are easier to harvest from 
domesticated plants than from the 
wild. If we were dependent upon 
wild plants for our food supply it 
would be impossible to feed the 
present world population. 

In this change from wild to culti- 
vated varieties undesirable 
alterations have occurred. When 
seeds are increased in size they are 
usually altered in composition. Since 
it is easier to increase the starch con- 
tent than the proteins and vitamins 
and other important ingredients, 
most of our domesticated crops are 
less nutritious than the wild grains, 
even though they may have better 
flavor and are more easily digested. 

Many people prefer the flavor and 
sweetness of wild strawberries, black- 
berries that grow in pastures and 
fence 


some 


and native blueberries 
to the large cultivated berries. Wiid 
rice is a delicious food that com- 
mands a high price and is usually 
served only in the finest. restaurants. 

What can be done to gain the 
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The main types of corn; from left to right: flint, pop, dent, flour, sweet, pod and 
branched. Branched and pod corn are closest in appearance to the ‘‘grass corn” referred 
to in Dr. Jones’s article. 


necessary advantages of domesticated 
plants in their better adaptation to 
field culture and to machine harvest- 
ing and at the same time preserve the 
finer better nutritive 
qualities of the wild plants? 


flavor and 

First must come an appreciation 
on the part of the consumer of these 
qualities. High quality goods usual- 
ly come in small packages. The finest 
varieties of sweet corn have the 
smallest ears. In the long lists of 
cultivated varieties of fruits, vege- 
tables and cereals there are varieties 
that are outstanding in their higher 
quality. The consumer must learn 
to appreciate these high quality 
varieties and be able to identify 
them on the market. Usually they 
are less attractive in appearance as 
well as being smaller in size. These 
quality varieties usually yield less 
and many of them are never grown 
for the general market. The chief 
advantage of growing a garden is 
to have the choice varieties, well 


grown and picked fresh when in 
their prime. Many people do not 
know vegetables and 
fruits can be until they have grown 
these selected varieties in their own 
garden. Plants must also be well 
grown with all the necessary nutri- 
ents added to the soil to have the 
finest flavor and the highest food 
value. 


how good 


Many roadside stands and quality 
markets are beginning to grow some 
of these better varieties in localities 
where their customers know good 
things to eat and are willing to pay 
the slightly higher price that these 
lower yielding varieties must bring 
to justify their production. 

With an intelligent demand for 
food with finer flavor and higher 
nutritive qualities there should come 
on the part of the plant breeders 
a greater interest in the development 
of varieties of this type. 

Indian corn is a good example of 
a plant that has been vastly changed 








New Crops from Old Plants 


{om the wild in the direction of 
larger plants with larger seeds placed 
in compact inflorescences that are 
easy to harvest by hand. Now that 
we have machines to plant, cultivate 
and harvest corn it may be desirable 
tu change this most valuable plant 
in the western hemisphere to a small- 
seeded cereal more like the other 
cereal crops, such as wheat or oats. 
Such variations occur from time to 
time and these plants recombined 
and selected could be the basis of an 
entirely new crop from an old famil- 
iar plant. This type of maize would 
have many small stalks growing from 
a single seed. The grains would be 
produced singly in the tassel and 
each seed would be enclosed in 
glumes just like most grasses are. 
This new type of corn might be sown 
broadcast just like the other cereals 
and harvested with a combine. This 
technique would save the labor of 
cultivation. Fields would be com- 
pletely covered with a growing crop 
and would be less subject to erosion. 
The small kernels would be more 
like popcorn than the large seeded 
dent and flint corn now grown. 
Small seeds would have a higher 
proportion of embryo to endosperm 
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Corn, one of the world’s most important crops and a prime subject for plant experi- 
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Continued 


and therefore have a higher percent- 
age of protein, vitamins and min- 
erals. 

A renewed effort is now being 
made to search the world for new 
plants that can be used not only for 
food but for new materials in indus- 
try. Soybeans from Asia in recent 
times have become one of our most 
important crops. They have replaced 
wheat in the central states of Iowa, 
Illinois and nearby areas. This im- 
portant oil and protein crop is used 
to supplement the low protein corn 
crop and helps to solve many insect 
problems. Sesame is now being tried 
extensively as a similar crop in the 
south to be grown on much of the 
cotton area. Sesame is a seed crop, 
native to the tropics, that has long 
been grown in southern Asia and the 
Mediterranean countries. In the past 
the seeds shattered so easily when the 
seed pods were ripe that the crop 
could not be harvested by machine. 
Plant breeders have recently develop- 
ed non-shattering varieties adapted 
to machine harvesting and this new 
crop from an old plant is very prom- 
ising. The oil is valuable both for 
food and industry and the meal after 
oil extraction is rich in protein and 
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menters, comes in all shapes and sizes. Tiny ears in upper left corner are pop corn. 
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makes an excellent supplement to 
corn for feeding livestock. 

It is unfortunate that our main 
food crops are restricted to such a 
few plant families. Practically all of 
our cereals are in the grass family. 
The most important sugar producer 
is also a grass. 

While sugar is an essential food 
and needed in the diet, especially 
for young and active people, it is 
unfortunate that it is being used in 
such ever increasing amounts that 
it is replacing other esséntial foods. 
Pure cane and beet sugar has all of 
the minerals and vitamins removed 
in the molasses which is fed to live- 
stock. Those who know food values 
use brown sugar in place of refined 
sugar, or better yet, honey, which is 
the best source of sugar. If people 
would spend the same amount of 
money for honey they now spend for 
sugar they would be much better fed. 
Honey comes from a great variety 
of plants and is one of the best 
sources of vitamins. 

Next in importance are the leg- 
umes: peas, beans, soybeans, lentils, 
peanuts, clovers and alfalfa. The 
solanums, that include potatoes, to- 
matoes, peppers and eggplants, are 
important food crops. The cucur- 
bits are important vegetable and des- 
sert fruit crops such as pumpkin, 
squash, cucumbers and melons. The 
parsley family is valuable for the 
production of vitamins and minerals. 
The carrot is one of the best pro- 
ducers of vitamin A and celery is 
rich in calcium. Both celery and 
potatoes produce the most protein 
per acre of any crops grown. Not 
because they are especially rich in 
these ingredients, but because they 
produce such a large quantity of 
food. Peas and beans are high in 
protein but produce much less per 
acre. 

Two other important families 
must be mentioned. The chenopods 
supply beets, spinach, chard. Sugar 
beets are an important source of 
sugar. The brassicas supply cabbage, 
cauliflower, broccoli, turnip, ruta- 
bagas and an important oil produc- 
ing crop from rape seed. These leafy 
vegetables are rich in the protective 
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vitamin C and form an important 
addition to our diet. 

There are many other important 
plant families that are very little 
used for food. The compositae grow 
in great abundance all over the 
world, but lettuce, endive and arti- 
chokes are about the only food 
plants, and they are not important. 
The seeds of the native sunflower 
are especially rich in protein and oil 
and the fertility vitamin K. They are 
extensively grown in South America 
and in the Soviet Union, but so far 
have not been used much in this 
country except for bird food. The 
plant is not well adapted for ma- 
chine harvesting and so far the yield 
of seeds has not compared with other 
cereals. Millers have not learned 
how to use these valuable proteins. 
The meal left after the extraction 
of oil turns rancid quickly. This is 
unfortunate as we need a wide vari- 
ety of foods from different plant 
families to supply all of the essential 


amino acids, vitamins and minerals. 

One new crop from old plants 
is attracting considerable attention. 
Many of the cucurbits produce large 
quantities of seeds which, up to the 
present time, have been largely wast- 
ed. Pumpkin, squash and water- 
melon seeds are excellent food crops 
and have long been used in Europe. 
Recently varieties of pumpkin have 
been found which have seeds that are 
free from the usual papery covering. 
These seeds can be roasted in hot 
oil and make a delicious nut that is 
much softer than peanuts and has 
an excellent flavor. This naked seed- 
ed pumpkin is better adapted for the 
extraction of oil and this product is 
an excellent cooking and salad oil. 

This naked seeded character is 
being transferred to a dry seeded 
fruit that can be threshed when ma- 
ture. It is well adapted to hot, dry 
regions. The wild gourds that grow 
all over the desert regions of the 
southwest also produce an abundant 


seed crop that is rich in oil and pro- 
tein. These gourds are perennial, 
having a thick fleshy root that often 
reaches a diameter of 15 inches, and 
may extend six or more feet in the 
ground. The vines spread rapidly 
over a larger area and the small 
round gourds, about the size of an 
apple, are produced in great abund- 
ance. These green fruits are well 
protected by a vile tasting substance 
that protects the seeds from all desert 
animals. The plants themselves are 
also immune to the common insects 
and diseases that plague the culti- 
vated vine crops. This wild plant is 
well adapted to the dry deserts and 
will grow where the rainfall is in- 
adequate to produce any other crop. 
When the fruit is dry the protective 
substance disappears and the seeds 
are quickly eaten by field mice and 
other rodents. Here is a plant that 
has long been overlooked that prom- 
ises to be a valuable new crop from 
an old plant. 


The standard corn plant in the center is flanked by two “grass corn” plants— an unusual variation of standard corn that may one 
day pay off to farmers in higher protein content and easier harvesting. 
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Here is the tripod harvester made by the author. The air vent constructors are common saw horses. Hay and grain farmers who don’t 
want to risk weather losses can profitably resort to the use of this device. 


Harvesting By Tripod. 


Make hay while it rains with a Scotch innovation. ¥ 
ALDEN STAHR 


Ws the editor of The tried it myself and had seen only harvested our wheat and rye by 
Organic Farmer asked me_ one reference to it. I have an old- binding and threshing instead of 
to do an article on the Scottish fashioned notion that library re- combining and so took the oppor- 
method of harvesting grain and hay _ search is no substitute for actual ex- tunity of testing the tripod method 
by tripod I was dubious about it, perience in farming. in direct comparison with the or- 
for I had never seen it done nor This past summer, however, we dinary method of shocking and 
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stacking. In addition, I sought in- 
formation direct from the originator 
of the system, A. Proctor & Co. of 
Blairgowrie, Perthshire, Scotland, so, 
between my own try-out experience 
and information from headquarters 
I hope this account will prove ade- 
quate for those interested in learn- 
ing about and trying this method of 
making higher-quality hay and grain. 
The first reference I saw to tripod 
harvesting was in Friend Sykes’ book, 
Humus and the Farmer (Rodale 
Press). In 1945, Sykes was seeking a 
better method of harvesting hay and 
grain than the traditional shocking 
and stacking between binding and 
threshing. He had considered com- 
bining but found it impracticable 
in the humid British climate. He 
had heard about the Proctor System 
of Tripod Harvesting but had never 
done anything about trying it until 
he saw Proctor’s advertisement in a 
Scottish agricultural magazine. 
Sykes began by ordering two hun- 
dred tripods from Proctor by phone 
and the latter offered to come down 
from Scotland to instruct Sykes’ men 
in the proper use of the method. 
Here is Sykes’ own account of his 
first trial of the tripod method: 
“Under Proctor’s guidance we 
began hay-making very late in June 
— normally we should have almost 
finished Haysel by this date but the 
1945 season was the wettest in diving 
memory in this part of Wiltshire. 
We cut the mixed ley in the morn- 
ing, tedded it soon after cutting then 
swept it to the tripods, where it was 
assembled, and thus we put away 
most of what we had cut that day 
.... We did thirty acres, in catchy 
weather, when ordinary haymaking 
would have been quite impossible, 
and so pleased was I with the results 
that we ordered a further eight hun- 
dred tripods with which to do both 
the hay and the corn grain harvests. 
“The weather in this part of Wilt- 
shire was on its worst behaviour 
from the end of May right up to the 
end of September. Scarcely two con- 
secutive days fine, we have never 
known such trying experiences in 
thirty-two years. Without the tripod 
system we should have been in dire 


despair. All our neighbours were in 
terrible straits. We harvested our 
crops between the showers and put 
them safely away into the tripods, 
where, defying the penetrating rain, 
they have stayed until they were 
ready to be threshed. And what of 
the condition and the quality of the 
crops? 

“The hay is equal to that made in 
the Borlase Matthews system (blow- 
er cured). The animals eat it with 
relish, and never leave either leaf 
or stem. Its colour — a nice green — 
is preserved, so are all the leaves and 
the flowers. The corn (grain), how- 
ever, is perhaps the greatest revela- 
tion. The straw is bright golden 
colour, of a feeding value I have 
never seen before. The quality of 
the grain is the finest I have ever 
threshed. The quantity, too, is sur- 
prisingly high, for with this system 
the handling is so appreciably re- 
duced that more grain gets into the 
bag, and being less exposed to the 
sun, through no stooking, is plump- 
er, better in quality and lustre.... 
We have harvested hay, corn, clover 
for seed and American sweet clover 
for seed by this method in 1945, the 
wettest year recorded in half a cen- 
tury, and the quality of our crops 
is the best we have ever known.” 

This is the comment of the man 
who is conceded to be the finest 
farmer in England. 


Word from the Originator 


Mr. Herbert A. Proctor, one of 
the partners of A. Proctor & Co., in 
Scotland, kindly responded to my 
inquiry as follows: 

“Thank you for your letter of the 
9th inst. and we are interested to 
hear that The Organic Farmer 
magazine in America wishes to pub- 
lish an article on our system of har- 
vesting. 

“We agree with you that it is 
essential to have some sort of infor- 
mation on the subject before com- 
piling an article, otherwise it is just 
a case of the blind leading the blind. 

“The whole principle 6f tripod 
hay-making is of course to dry the 
grass by air rather than by wilting 
in the sun, and thus retain the green 





The Proctor hay curing tripod and air 
vent constructors, manufactured in Scot- 
land. 





Two Englishmen constructing a hut. The 

air vent constructors can be seen protrud- 

ing from the sides of the half-completed 
hut. 





The finished hut. Rain just bounces off 
this ingenious stack— the poor man’s 
forced air dryer. 





Tripoding grain in England. The butt ends 
facing out protect the grain inside from 
weather damage. 
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Harvesting By Tripod 


colour and leaf on the crop, and by 
so doing increase its feeding value 
by at least three times that of nor- 
mal hay. It is in fact a compromise 
between hay-making and artificial 
grass drying, and the results which 
have been obtained in this country 
often better than obtained by arti- 
ficial drying. 

“Our system is particularly ad- 
vantageous for leafy crops, such as 
Lucerne (alfalfa), Sanfoin and Clo- 
ver hay, as by normal methods, half 
the leaf of these crops is left laying 
on the field, and usually it is only 
the stalk which eventually reaches 
the animal. 

“For efficient tripoding, the fol- 
lowing implements are very desir- 
able — a Hay Tedder, a Tractor Hay 
Sweep, and of course the Tripod 
Equipment. Over here it is usually 
a case of cutting the crop one day 
after the dew is off it, tedding it 
that afternoon and possibly again 





Continued 


the next morning and tripoding it 
the afternoon of the day after cut- 
ting, so that the crop is actually lay- 
ing on the ground for approximate- 
ly 24 hours. Under favourably windy 
conditions, it is often possible to 
tripod on the day of cutting, but 
it is always desirable to err on the 
safe side when new to the system, as 
there is no doubt that tripoding if 
wrongly done can do more harm to 
a crop than good. 

“The two secrets of successful tri- 
poding are to know how to build 
the crop on the tripod, and in what 
condition the crop can be put on the 
tripod. Both of these are very diffi- 
cult to explain in writing, and it 
is our practice over here for us to 
give practical instruction to all new 
users of our equipment so that its 
success is ensured right from the 
start. 

“You will see from the enclosed 
literature what really high protein 


Completed hut. Boy is holding saw horse used to form air intake. 





analyses can be obtained, and to 
our mind, one ton of tripoded hay 
is worth at least three of that made 
by other methods, i.e., pick-up baling 
or stacking in the field.” 


Description 

The main object of the Tripod 
Harvesting System is to provide a 
simple and economical method of 
harvesting, which, without incur- 
ring heavy capital outlay and with- 
out disturbing farming routine, will 
produce high quality results, and at 
the same time eliminate weather 
risks. 

The high cost of feeding stuffs 
makes it essential for farmers to 
eliminate the gamble with the 
weather which occurs every year at 
hay and harvest time. The Tripod 
Harvesting System will secure even 
in a difficut season hay with a feed- 
ing value equal to artificially drying 
grass, grain, peas, beans and seeds 
with a uniformity of colour and 
quality unobtainable by any other 
method of harvesting. 

Weatherproof tripod harvesting 
is becoming increasingly popular in 
all parts of England and the views 
of many prominent farmers fully 
substantiate Proctor’s claims. The 
protein analyses of tripoded hay will 
be of particular interest to farmers 
when compared with the results ob- 
tained, by artificial drying plants 
throughout the country last year, 
when the average protein content 
was approximately 13 per cent and 
the drying cost almost 45 dollars per 
ton. 

Directions 

Hay: — The crop is cut in such 
sections as can be tripoded the day 
of cutting, or the following day, de- 
pending on weather conditions, and 
at no time should there be any large 
acreage of crop laying at the mercy of 
the weather. Approximately 8 to 10 
tripods are required per acre, and 
a squad of two men should tripod 
three to four acres per day. Once 
the hay is on the tripods it is perfect- 
ly safe from the weather, and will be 
ready for stacking or baling in two 
to three weeks, retaining its colour 
and leaf to a remarkable degree. 
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Grain and Beans: — Approximate- 
ly 8 to 10 tripods are required per 
acre for an average grain crop, and 
from 80 to 
around 


built 
tripod, making a 
weatherproof ventilated hut. Tri- 


120 sheaves are 
each 


poding can be done behind the 
binder, and takes little longer than 
stooking or Once the 
sheaves are secured in the tripod 
huts, there is no further handling 
until stacking or threshing, and no 
amount of bad weather can harm 
the grain or the straw to any degree. 
Shedding is practically eliminated, 
and up to 25 per cent increase in 
weight may be expected. With oats, 
when weather is settled and fine, it 
is often advantageous to leave the 
sheaves on the ground for a day or 
so to wilt slightly before tripoding. 
Under average conditions, tripoded 
grain should be ready to stack or 
thresh about three weeks after tri- 
poding, but if well topped and tied 
down, can be left with safety in the 
tripod huts for a few months, if 
necessary. 


shocking. 


Peas: — The same technique is 
used as for hay. The size of hut is 
varied according to how soon the 
peas are tripoded after cutting, but 
on an average 10 to 12 tripods are 
required per acre. Particularly good 
results have been achieved with this 
crop, and during the 1948 season, 
many crops were saved from com- 
plete destruction. 

Seeds: — All types of seeds can be 
tripoded with ease and certainty, en- 
suring a uniform high quality and 
colour, which is so important with 
these crops. 

Instructions: —In England and 
Scotland, Proctors send a skilled in- 
structor to work with the new pur- 
chaser at haying or harvest time to 
ensure most advantageous use of the 
tripods. 

Cost: — In England, the cost is 50 
pounds per 100 tripods F.O.R. (free 


on rail, I assume) including air vent 


constructors. This is roughly $150 
pei 100. 
Sweeps: — Proctors recommend the 


use of a hay sweep for gathering the 
material in the field, which is con- 
verted for bringing the tripod huts 





Making the base of the hut. 


intact to baler or thresher. This 


machine is similar to the hydraulic 


buck rake on the Ford and other 
tractors in this country. They also 
suggest the use of a tedder for kick- 
ing up the hay after it has been cut. 


Analyses 


The British looked 
into tripod harvesting and here is 


government 


the report submitted to the Ministry 
of Agriculture after inspection of the 
system in operation at the Rogers 
Farm, Horton Kirby, Kent: 
“We field 
which had 


Proctor’s Patent 


20-acre from 


(alfalfa) 
cut and hutted on 


saw a 
lucerne been 
Pripods. 

“The had 


the 28th of September and put on 


lucerne been cut on 
to the tripods on the 29th and 30th 
of September. It had, therefore, been 
drying on the tripods for 18 days. 

“Mr. that the 
tripod huts had been made about 


Proctor thought 


one-third less than their proper size, 
the thickness of the lucerne on the 


tripods being only about two feet 
average, whereas from his experience 
the thickness should be about two 
feet at the base and three feet from 
the frame toward the tops. 

“The effect of having insufficient 
bulk means having a greater surface 
area exposed to rain, etc., in relation 
to the total amount of fodder on the 
tripod, which also means an exces- 
sive number of tripods in use, be- 
sides delaying collection of the crop 
from the fields by his special lifting 
machine. 

“The had retained its 
green colour to a marked degree in 
spite of the fact that it had rained 
(51% rainfall) 
during the previous week. 


lucerne 


excessively inches 

“The tripod huts were dry except 
for a section on the outsides of the 
northern sides, which had _ got 
neither wind nor sun after the tor- 
rential rains, and over the area of 
this part the grass’ was still wet and 
somewhat spoiled on the outsides. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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APF—No Substitute for 
Good Management 


Much research must be done before we will know the whole story 


about the “miracle” growth stimulants. 


By JEANNE PONTIUS RINDGE 


ECENT news releases have 
made extravagant claims regard- 
ing the livestock growth stimulating 
capacity of APF (the so-called ani- 
protein factor), recently-dis- 
covered vitamin B,., and even the 


mal 


antibiotics. The implication is that 
a pinch of magic may supplant good 
management in the growing of 
“super-animals.” 

At best, the whole problem of 
animal protein factor is confusing 
because so many pieces of the jig- 
saw puzzle still are missing. Gradu- 
ally — through the concentrated 
effort of university professors and re- 
searchers, government scientists, and 
commercial researchers — the picture 
is taking shape, but much more time 
must elapse before it can be said, 
with confidence, “here is the story.” 

In the meantime, we can pick up 
the pieces as they are discovered, and 
take the best possible use of them. 

Scientists working most closely 
with the new discoveries in growth 
factors are far more cautious than 
the news reporters. News-published 
statistics are, in most cases, labora- 
tory statistics specifically controlled 
to uncover the nature of these new 
discoveries in animal nutrition. A 
different set of statistics probably 
will develop on the testing ground 
of the farmyard, according to some 
researchers. 

There is no substitute for good 
management, these scientists will tell 
you. This fact in no way detracts, 
however, from the importance of the 
1ew advances in nutritional knowl- 


edge. 
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It is well to state immediately that 
the so-called APF supplements are 
not an “invention.” Nature has pro- 
vided its components all along. We 
now are learning what they are, 
why they are necessary, and how 
their quantity can be stepped up 
in various ways. 

For years it had been known that 
animal proteins possessed a growth 
factor which was not found in plant 
proteins alone. Dr. Mangold of 
Germany told the World’s Poultry 
Congress in Cleveland 11 years ago 
that “to obtain a high standard of 
production in the poultry industry, 
we cannot afford to dispense with 
some protein of animal origin, be- 
cause this is of greater biological 
value than all proteins of plants.” 

In recent years this much advance 
has been made — the protein of soy- 
bean meal has been found to be only 
a very little inferior in biological 
value to animal protein; previously 
unknown dietary factors in animal 
proteins have been revealed, and 
one — vitamin B,. has been isolated; 
and it is now believed that soybean 
meal, calcium phosphate and vita- 
min B,. can replace animal protein 
supplements in some — but not all — 
diets. It is believed, also, that other 
unnamed factors in animal protein 
still remain to be isolated and are 
veeded in certain restricted formu- 
las. 

Such knowledge might not have 
been too significant years ago when 
animal proteins were easily avail- 
able and were added in large quanti- 
ties to poultry rations. With todays 


scarcities, however, more and more 
plant proteins are being used with 
less of the expensive meat scraps, 
fish meal and tankage. 
Synthetics Are Cheaper 
Conservatively, the most signifi 
cant result of the present dicoveries 
may be the successful addition of 
cheaper APF supplements to pig 
and poultry rations to replace at 
the scarce and ex- 
pensive animal proteins. Although 
formulas already are in use and 
feeds with such supplements added 
are on the market, they cannot be 


least some of 


considered fully accurate until all 
APF have been identified. 
Aside from this, good farm man- 


factors in 


agement may prove to have as suc- 
cessful results as increased shots-in- 
the-arm of vitamin B,. or APF (The 
use of antibiotics such as aureo- 
mycin, streptomycin and terramycin 
is such a radical departure — “medi- 
cation, actually, rather than feed- 
ing” —that reputable scientists such 
at Dr: Leo C. Cornell 


refuse to make predictions about it 


Norris of 


until a great deal more is known). 

It is well for the farmer to know 
the background of the present APF 
discoveries and advances. Your chicks 
and turkey poults require the factor 
for survival and early growth. Hens 
need it for the production of hatch- 
able eggs and for the production of 
vigorous chicks. Pigs require it tor 
growth and efficient utilization of 
This 


the remarkable tendency to be car- 


feed. factor (or factors) has 


ried over from the mother to her 


progeny through the egg or the fetus. 
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Cattle and sheep require it also, 
but microorganisms in the first 
stomach, or rumen, manufacture the 
animal protein factor in much the 
way the pro- 
duced industrially through the use 
of molds. Proper feeding of cattle, 
one set of experiments has found, 
will step up the quantity of vitamin 
B,»2, at least, in the supply of milk. 

The natural carriers of the animal 
protein factor are fish meal, fish solu- 
bles, meat scraps, and liver meal. 


same factor now is 


Vitamin B,. has been found in sig- 
nificant quantities in dried cow man- 
ure, and in built-up chicken litter. 
Here, also, microorganisms at work 
are responsible. Chickens grown on 
built-up litter and chickens and pigs 
allowed to run on cow manure — as 
grandpa permitted them to do — ob- 
tain a natural source of this impor- 
tant vitamin. Alfalfa is thought to 
contain small amounts of this factor 
—and also the soil, itself. Chicks on 
range are found to need less supple- 
ment than do poults on wire. 


B12 Is Most Important 


The name animal protein factor, 
or APF, also is misleading. Dr. H. R. 
Bird of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture Station at Beltsville would pre- 
fer to call it vitamin By». Supple- 
ments, because the B,. vitamin, 
while not the only factor, is, he be- 
lieves, the most important factor. 
“The justification,” he says, “lies in 
the fact that a severely restricted or 
purified diet must be used to pro- 
duce a deficiency of the still-un- 
known factors, whereas, before the 
recent development of vitamin B,. 
concentrates, a By, deficient diet 
could be made simply by omitting 
the fish and meat products from any 
practical feed.” 

N. R. Ellis, in charge of animal 
nutrition investigations also con- 
siders APF supplements a dubious 
term. “It can be stated,” according 
to Mrs. Ellis, “that vitamin By,» is 
the only factor of the APF that has 
been isolated in pure form unless 
one includes aureomycin. Demon- 
stration of the effect of aureomycin 
on growth would seem to place an 
additional question mark on the use 


of the term APF, which was already 
a rather dubious term anyway.” 

“It appears that the extra 
growth stimulating effect of some 
of the commercial so-called APF 
supplements is due entirely to aureo- 
mycin or some other antibiotic and 
not due to 


now 


unknown vitamins. 


There is still evidence, however, for 





that poultry diets containing soy- 
bean meal as the only source of pro- 
tein were deficient in a hatchability- 
promoting or growth-promoting fac- 
tor which they knew to be associated 
with certain animal proteins. 

In 1944 sardine meal at the level 
of 2 per cent had a marked supple- 
mentary growth effect when added to 


If your feeding program is sound, chances are you will not have to resort to the use 
of synthetic forms of the new ‘‘miracle factors.’ 


the existence of unknown vitamins 
in such materials as whey, fish sol- 
ubles and fish meal. These might 
be grouped with B,. and referred to 
as APF, but there would appear to 
be very little point in doing so.” 

Until agreement on a new name 
is reached, the term APF supple- 
ment will continue to be used. How 
the supplement found, and 
what to do about it, is — in the long 
run — important. 

In 1936 Beltsville researchers said 
that a “new factor, not vitamin G, 
necessary for hatchability of eggs’ 
is present in certain feedstuffs such as 
pork liver. 


was 


Hatchability was not 
increased by adding dried whey or 
soybean oil meal as protein supple- 
ments. 
Vegetable Protein Alone 
Is Not Enough 


Scientists already had established 


chick 
meal protein. 

Then, in 1945, Whitson, Ham- 
mond, Titus and Bird noted that 8 
per cent cow manure supplements 
promoted growth under conditions 
in which 2 per cent sardine meal 
also was effective. Hammond had 
previously reported that dried cow 
manure and dried rumen contents 
had vitamin activity if added to a 
diet deficient in riboflavin. These 
results demonstrated a factor in cow 
manure in 


rations containing soybean 


riboflavin. 
For a time this strange new factor 


addition to 


was called the “cow manure factor.” 

Now reports were coming in from 
many experiment stations that such 
supplements as condensed fish  sol- 
ubles, fish viscera, whole liver pow- 
der, dried rumen contents and dried 
cow factor 
which improved growth and hatch- 


manure contained a 
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No Substitute for Good Management continued 


ability in chickens receiving an all 
vegetable ration, complete in other 
recognized growth essentials. It was 
at this time that the term “animal 
protein factor” came into use. 


Supplements Similar 
To Liver Extract 


Beltsville workers now succeeded 
in extracting and concentrating the 
factor from cow manure. It was 
found to have the same effect as the 
use of liver extract. During these 
studies, it was observed that chicks 
hatched from eggs laid by hens fed 
an all-vegetable diet showed kidney 
damage and low viability. Supple- 
ments of cow manure and skim milk, 
which also improved hatchability, 
improved viability. 

Adding these supplements to the 
chick’s diet, however did not stop 
the death losses. This weakness, indi- 
cated, and it was later verified, that 
the mothers, themselves, required 
this factor in order to produce 
chicks which would live. It then was 
found that hens fed either 10 per 
cent fish meal or cow manure con- 
centrate for 6 weeks, stored sufficient 
amounts of the factor to insure high 
hatchability for 12 to 15 weeks after 
the hens were again placed on defi- 
cient diets. When the factor was 
given to deficient hens, hatchability 
jumped rapidly within 12 to 18 days. 

By 1946 the strangely powerful 
factor was discovered in hen drop- 
pings by Beltsville scientists. When 
the frozen droppings were added to 
diets of deficient however 
poor weight gains and low viability 
was the result. When the droppings 
were incubated at 30 degrees the 


chicks, 


chicks picked up weight and fewer 
died. This seemed proof positive 
that the factor was formed in the hen 
the action of 
microorganisms after they left the 
hens. 

The “hatchability 
factor” now was found to be most 


droppings through 


unidentified 


active when a built-up litter pro- 
gram was followed. In 1949 investi- 
gators at 
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the Idaho Experiment 


Station reported that hens on a soy- 
bean meal diet maintained a high 
level of hatchability when kept in 
open pens but that normal hatch- 
ability was not supported in wire 
floor laying batteries. 

Five per cent dried cow manure 
supplement was found to be effec- 
tive when added to an all-vegetable- 
protein diet of turkey poults during 
the early stages of growth (up to 24 
weeks). Scott, Norris and Heuser of 
Cornell found that the addition of 
fish meal to a diet high in soybean 
meal greatly increased early growth 
rate in turkeys. 

While the poultry experiments 
were under way, research was going 
on to isolate the factor in liver which 
prevented pernicious anemia in 
human beings. It was suspected that 
this factor was similar, if not identi- 
cal to the animal protein factor in 
poultry feeds. 

B12 Vastly More Powerful 
Than Liver 

In 1947 Lederle Laboratories dis- 
covered a bacterial type of micro- 
organism in hen feces which form- 
ed the aerobic fermen- 
tation of material containing little 
or no animal protein factor in its 
original ingredients. This fermenta- 
tion material was concentrated and 
refined and it was announced in 
July, 1948 that the same concentrate 
was active in the treatment of per- 
nicious anemia in man. 


factor by 


In 1948, also, announcement came 
independently from both the U.S. 
and England that small quantities 
of a red crystalline compound— 
called vitamin B,. or the antiperni- 
cious anemia factor — had been iso- 
150,000,- 


000 of a pound of the crystals was 


lated from liver extract. 1 


found to be a million times more 
potent than the 10 to 15 grams of 
liver which was the daily treatment 
of thousands of anemia sufferers. 
The 


contain cobalt, which opens a new 


new vitamin was found to 
field of research in the role of cobalt 
in nutrition, although to date there 


has been no published evidence that 





cobalt deficiency in cattle has been 
relieved by use of vitamin Byp. 

The new vitamin was found to 
stimulate growth in chicks deficient 
in the animal protein factor. Serious- 
ly deficient chicks, however, appear- 
ed to require some factor in addition 
to B,. for maximum growth. This 
indicated that B,. and APF were not 
identical but that the vitamin was 
the most important factor of it. 

Late in 1948 Rickes and his co- 
workers isolated microorganisms 
from the soil which produced vita- 
min B,. when grown in pure culture. 
Lederle Laboratories have found 
the organism S. aureofaciens, which 
produces aureomycin, to be an ex- 
cellent producer of the animal pro- 
tein factor. Fermentation products 
made from this organism have been 
shown to contain a second and un- 
identified growth factor in addition 
to B,., Lederle researchers say. 

Under laboratory conditions these 
products have given remarkable 
weight gains to. chicks and pigs 
deficient in animal protein factor. 
Here is the highly controversial as- 
pect of this whole APF supplement 
question. Magazine articles and news 
stories give the statistics for these 
fantastic gains, implying that the 
same catapulting results can be ob- 
tained in the barnyard. 

As Dr. Norris of Cornell points 
out, these animals and poultry have 
been fed restricted rations and in 
some instances even rations known 
to be deficient for laboratory pur- 
poses. Consequently, the sudden 
“T am not at 
all certain,” he says, “that any better 
growth can be obtained with anti- 


gains seem spectacular. 


biotics than we at least sometimes get 
through good management — using 
clean chicks and adequate, normal 
feeding.” 
Vitamins Versus Drugs 
We now have reached an uncer- 
tain line of demarcation between the 


vitamins — food essentials, and the 
antibiotics — drugs. The microor- 
ganisms which produce the drugs are 
producing the APF supplements 


which are going into the feed bags. 
In some cases, the drugs themselves 
are being used. 
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“There is no evidence,” Dr. Norris 
explains, “that an antibiotic is a nu- 
tritional element. It is more prob- 
able that the drugs kill off harmful 
bacteria, allowing beneficial bacteria 
to grow — thus giving the growth 
boost in the chick or pig.” This 
would explain the unusual gains in 
deficient livestock, with the less spec- 
tacular results in animals not already 
“pulled down” by disease organisms. 

Dr. Norris grants that there may 
be value in feeding antibiotics to 
Broilers reared under crowded con- 
ditions, or small pigs raised under 
conditions which make good sanita- 
tion difficult to maintain. He be- 
lieves, however, that too much re- 
mains to be learned in this field to 
allow for conclusive statements at 
this time. 

Harry W. Titus, writing in the 
Eastern Feed Merchant adds his 
word of caution: “The conclusion 
that APF and vitamin B,, tend to 
greatly increase the growth-promot- 
ing value of diets composed solely 
of the usual feedstuffs of plant 
origin should be qualified. If the 
chicks have sufficiently large carry- 
over of vitamin B,. (from mothers), 
the addition of vitamin B,. to their 
diet has little or no effect on their 
rate of growth or efficiency of feed 
utilization, at least for the first 10 or 
12 weeks of life. 

“And, if such chicks are raised on 
old litter, properly managed, the 
addition of vitamin B,. to their diet 
has little or no effect, even beyond 
the 12th week of life. On the other 
hand, if the chicks are from parent 
stock that has been on an APF-de- 
ficient diet for some time, the addi- 
tion of vitamin B,, to the chick’s diet 
will tend to have a rather 
nounced effect on their rate of 
growth and efficiency of feed utiliza- 
tion. But, if such chicks are raised 
on old litter, the addition of vita- 
min B,. may have very little effect 
after the first 8 to 10 weeks of life.” 

N. R. Ellis, head of nutrition in- 
vestigations at Beltsville adds, “We 
believe that the answer to your ques- 
tion as to whether chickens and hogs 
grown in the old-fashioned way in 
the barnyard provide 


pro- 


themselves 


with adequate APF from cow man- 
ure, is that under most conditions 
they certainly would obtain adequate 
B,2. Whether they would get enough 
Bye in all seasons of the year in the 
northern part of the United States 
might be questioned.” 

“The need for a high concentra- 
tion of this vitamin in the feed de- 
creases during the growth period. In 
experiments at Beltsville pullets on 
range were not adversely affected 
if all vitamin B,. supplements were 
removed from their diets when they 
were eight weeks old. ‘Turkeys in 
slat-floored sun porches were adverse- 
ly affected if B,. supplements were 
totally removed when they were 
eight weeks old, but they were not 
harmed by a sharp reduction in vita- 
min B,. content in the diet. The 
difference observed between the 
above-mentioned pullets and turkeys 
is believed to have been due, not to 
species, but to the difference between 
range and confinement. Vitamin By». 
supplements are not required in lay- 
ing mashes unless the eggs are in- 
tended for hatching.” 


A Mere Pinch 
May Be Enough 


To what extent, then, can animal 


protein supplements be replaced 
by the new fermentation products 
which contain vitamin B,. and un- 


known factors? 
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Dr. Norris says, “It seems unde- 
sirable, at present, to replace all the 
fish or meat products with APF 
supplements containing vitamin 
Bio.” 

According to H. R. Bird, “Speak- 
ing conservatively, we may say that 
the animal protein supplements carf 
be replaced in part, leaving a mini- 
mum of 4 per cent fish meal, of 8 
per cent meat meal in a high effi- 
ciency broiler mash, .and 2 per cent 
of fish meal or 4 per cent of meat 
meal in a starting mash for chicks 
intended for flock replacements or in 
the total diet of breeders. 

“If the feed «!ready contains less 
than these amounts of animal pro- 
tein supplements, and it is believed 
that many feeds do, there is a good 
chance that addition of a vitamin 
B,. supplement will improve results. 
In numerous experiments all the 
animal protein'supplement has been 
replaced with good results, but in 
cther experiments with other diets, 
results have been inferior. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to answer this ques- 
tion conservatively. When animal 
protein supplements are replaced, 
care must be taken to replace the 
protein, calcium, and phosphorus as 
well as the vitamins.” 

All of which throws the problem 
back into the lap of the farmer. If 
he takes the current news-reports 
at face value, hoping the new dis- 
coveries will take the place of good 
management in producing “super 
animals,” he is headed for disap- 
pointment. If, however, he under- 
stands the nature of the unfolding 
knowledge of growth factor and nu- 
trition, and can apply it to meet his 
specific needs on his particular farm, 
he undoubtedly will find that he is 
utilizing feed with greater efficiency 
and at reduced cost. 

There is indication that raising 
chickens on built-up litter and per- 
mitting pigs and poultry to run on 
range after cattle is part of good 
management. In the warm months 
at least, they will obtain a natural 
source of several necessary food ele- 
ments (and antibiotics, perhaps, as 
well). Exactly how much they will 
get has yet to be determined. 
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The designing of a correct cropping program for a plot of land is 








one of the most important phases of farming. 


Rotation Pitfalls 


Nobody really knows why, but some 


crops just don’t work well together. 


By WILLIAM ACKERMAN 


HY is it that when carrots 

or millet are grown, then the 

land planted to corn, poor yields 

of the latter crop often result? Yet, 

when oats are planted and followed 

by corn a very good yield is usually 
produced? 

It has been found more by favor- 

able experience than actual scientific 

evidence that certain crop rotations 


result in good vields. It has also 
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been found that other combinations 
of certain rotation crops result in 
greatly reduced yields. 

High yields are important to all 
farmers and the proper selection of 
rotation crops can do much to assure 
a profitable crop. Long series of 
experiments indicate definite rela- 
tionships between successive crops. 
Tests have been compiled of crops 
producing favorable effects on suc- 


ceeding crops and those that pro- 
duce detrimental effects. Here is a 
summary of the results: 

Oats: If a crop of oats has been 
grown on a section of land and it 
is desirable to plant a different crop 
the following year it will be well 
to consider those crops which will 
grow the best. Good follow-up crops 
for oats are corn, timothy, potatoes, 
onions and alsike clover. 
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Potatoes: Good follow-up crops 
after a planting of potatoes are: 
corn and buckwheat. 


Squash: Should be followed by 
potatoes, buckwheat, alsike clover, 
onions, and timothy. 


Cabbage: By corn and timothy. 


Rye: By alsike clover, potatoes 
and timothy. 


Redtop: By alsike clover, onions, 
and potatoes. 


Onions: By timothy, corn, alsike 
clover, buckwheat, and potatoes. 


Corn: By alsike clover and pota- 
toes. 


Soybeans: By head or leaf lettuce, 
and possibly squash. 


Of course, these follow-up crops 
are not the only ones which should 
be made use of in the rotation. 
They are merely the ones that have 
shown the least tendency toward re- 
duced yields when planted after the 
crops indicated. 

Many reasons have been given for 
the influences of crop plants on 
those that these 
reasons seem to be substantiated at 


follow. Some of 
least in part by scientific research. 
Others are apparent only by obser- 
vation. Despite many studies of 
causative factors, a satisfactory gen- 
eral explanation has not yet been 
found. The separate factors have 
been studied by various people, but 
no one has attempted to correlate 
all of the factors. The various ex- 
periments have indicated the follow- 
ing possibilities. 1) crops that re- 
move excessive quantities of miner- 
al elements tend to affect follow-up 
crops that need those elements. 2) 
Some crops remove chemically basic 
elements causing the soil to be more 
acid after 
grown. 


been 
3) Organic toxins excreted 
by the roots of certain plants, or the 


these crops have 


decomposition products of plant resi- 
dues, may leave harmful substances 
in the soil temporarily or perma- 
nently. 

It has been suggested that some 
rotation 


crops fail because crops 


preceding them take out the nutri- 


ents they need. But with our present 
day knowledge of fertilization it is 
logical to believe that the question 
of nutrient supply is not the answer 
to the problem of unsuitable rota- 
tions. 

Experiments shown 
crops which remove the largest 
amounts of the scarcest nutrients 
were not always the ones which had 
the most depressing effect on a suc- 
ceeding crop. 


have that 





Don’t Waste Time 
Killing Ragweed 

Several prominent doctors 
have recently come to the 
conclusion that pollen does 
not cause hay fever and that 
it is a waste of time to go 
around pulling out plants 
that have been accused of 
being hay fever causers for 
many years. In one series of 
checks a doctor found that 
not one of his hay fever pa- 
tients had any pollen in his 
nose. The real cause of hay 
fever, he says is — stated in 
oversimplified language — 
too much moisture in the late 
summer and fall air. At these 
times of the year the mem- 
branes in “hay fever” suffer- 
er’s noses are not efficient 
enough to equalize excess 








moisture. 





Some crops leave the soil in which 
they are grown more acid. The rela- 
tion between the acidity of the soil 
and the success or failure of subse- 
quent rotation crops has been stud- 
ied in field tests. 

Onions, a crop which is rather 
sensitive to soil acidity, were grown 
following other crops which by 
previous tests had produced either 
good or poor yields. Half of each 
section grown in onions following 
a particular crop was limed so that 
The 
The 


growth of onions was generally poor- 


the soil was made _ neutral. 


other half was left unlimed. 
er on the unlimed area. Neverthe- 
less, following corn and rye, onions 
grew about as well on the unlimed 
as on the limed area. On the un- 
limed area they almost failed to 
grow following beets and millet, but 
were much improved by the lime. 
The onions following cabbages al- 


most failed to grow on both treated 
and untreated plots. 

Pot experiments gave similar re- 
sults to those found in the field. 
The highest acidity occurred in the 
soil in which rye and buckwheat had 
grown successively. Onions and red- 
top were followed by lower acidity 
and better crops of onions. Mangels 
also were followed by as low an 
acidity, yet onions grew poorly after 
them, the same as in the field. 

Soil acidity was affected different- 
ly by the several crops grown and 
generally, the best yields of onions 
followed the crops giving rise to the 
least acidity. The aspect of soil acid- 
ity assumes considerable importance 
because the effects of crops on those 
which follow were much less if the 
soil acidity was reduced by liming. 

The toxic substances produced 
from certain plant residues appear 
to injure the root systems of sub- 
sequent crops. Once the roots have 
become injured they are easy prey 
to disease and microorganism attack. 
It was found that root rot was great- 
est where the plant residues of the 
previous crop were only partly de- 
composed. The further the process 
of decomposition had progressed the 
less severe was the injury from root 
rot. Complete decomposition of 
plant residues resulted in negligible 
injury from root rot. 

The injurious effects of certain 
crop residues can not be used as an 
argument against the use of organic 
materials. It merely indicates that 
caution should be used in the type 
of plant residues used and in the 
application of the raw materials in 
the soil where plants are growing. 

Certain 


cannot be = succes- 


sively planted without severe losses 


crops 


from root rot in the second crop. 
Care in the choice of the subsequent 
crop and especially in the allowance 
of time for decomposition is neces- 
sary. 

Anyone interested in getting more 
information about the influence of 
crop plants on those that follow can 
get it from the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station at New Haven and the 
Rhode Island Experiment Station at 
Kingston. 
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“A Dream That Was Not All a Dream” (What happens when you use compost.) 


200 Years of Organic Farming 


PART IV 


Concerning commercial fertilizers and advice 


on organic farming a century ago. 
or] - 5) 


By ALDEN STAHR 


of today are alone in their 


I YOU think the organic farmers 
battle against the use of commercial 
fertilizers you should see what the 
old American Agriculturist and its 
fighting editor, Orange Judd, had 
to sav about them about 100 years 


ago: 


Plaster of Paris 


“Gents — We have heerd many 
complaints among our farmers who 


use this important stimulant and 
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particularly from those who have 
recently commenced its application, 
that it failed in numerous instances 
last year . . . They doubt the good- 
ness of the article or its adaptation 
to their soils . the materials of 
gypsum are lime chemically com- 
bined with sulphuric acid; common- 
ly known as oil of vitriol or vitriolic 
acid; which is one of the strongest 
mineral acids and consists of sulphur 
and oxygen with the addition of a 


little water .. . it (plaster of paris) 


is a stimulant, as well as manure, 
and has a tendency to exhaust the 
humus already in the ground.” 
Mineral Manures 

“Not a day passes without in- 
quiries in regard to the value of this 
or that fertilizer offered to the 
public. Mineral manures, as a class, 
are not worth the price asked for 
them after they have been through 
manufacturers’ hands. We look upon 
the whole genus of super-phosphates 
as not worth purchasing . . . We be- 
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lieve that the value of any concen- 
trated manure depends mainly upon 
the amount of organic matter (that 
is, animal or vegetable matter) which 
it contains.” 


Super-phosphate Manures 

“These are industriously pushed 
upon farmers by means of specious 
names, false statements, ingenious 
theories, and the teachings of so- 
called agricultural papers in the in- 
terest of manufacturers. We do not 
speak at random when we advise 
cultivators to let them alone, unless 
they have money to throw away.” 


Experiments with Bought 
Fertilizers 

“A neighboring farmer who _ is 
fond of experiments, last season put 
stable manure and harbor mud in 
competition with the concentrated 
fertilizers. The land selected for the 
experiment, lay in adjoining fields, 
and was as nearly of a same character 
as possible, a gravely loam well 
adapted to corn. Both pieces con- 
sisted of several acres. The one was 
manured liberally with the mud and 
the manure at the rate of about 
thirty cords to the acre. The other 
was manured with super-phosphate 
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of lime, American guano and Som- 
bero applied at the time of planting, 
and in sufficient quantity to have 
given him a full crop, if the esti- 
mates of the salesman were correct. 
The former field was hoed but 
twice, and yielded 86 bushels of 
corn to the acre, with a large amount 
of stover, making grain and fodder 
worth about $100 to the acre. The 
other piece of corn was hoed three 
times, and yielded only 16 bushels 
of corn to the acre, with about half 
the amount of fodder in the other 
piece, making the crop worth about 
$25 to the acre. The bulky manure 
was all made upon the place; the 
other cost money. The one field 
paid a handsome profit upon the 
labor of cultivation; the other 
brought him in debt. The experi- 
ment has established him in the 
faith that high manuring is the only 
true economy in farming. Rub in 
the manuring, good measure, press- 
ed down and shaken together, and 
the like measure of grain will come 
out in the harvest.” 


Organic Materials Recommended 


Although Judd advised against 
the use of commercial fertilizers, he 


spent more time preaching the posi- 
tive side of organic farming, the 
plentiful use of organic materials of 
various kinds. 


Green Vegetable Manure 


“This has been used for upwards 
of 2,000 years in countries where 
the art of culture has been most at- 
tended to. Various crops have been 
sown with no other view than to be 
buried in when fully grown to 
render the soil fertile for crops of 
more importance. Every species of 
vegetable, in a green state, acts more 
or less as a fertilizer, some probably 
more than others, according to their 
power of draining organic matter 
from the air and inorganic matter 
from the subsoil. It is, therefore, no 
detriment to the soil to be covered 
with weeds, providing they are not 
allowed to seed and that they 
be dug into the ground instead of 
being hoed down and raked off, 
which latter process is a direct rob- 
bery of the soil. Green vegetable 
manure is most effective on light 
sandy soils and least so on peaty 
lands. It is surprising how much 
valuable manure is wasted in gar- 
dens by carrying it to the compost 








Fawke’s American Locomotive Steam Plow, ancestor of the push-button tractor of today. 
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heap, instead of at once burying it 
in the soil; and how much is lost 
or neglected in woods and waste 
places from mere indolence or from 
want of knowing that rampant net- 
tles and rank growing plants consti- 





Continued 


face immediately after the corn is 
removed. This vegetable growth, 
plowed under the next spring, 
would almost supersede the neces- 
sity of any 


other application of 


manure.” 





HOMEOPATHY 


“Our picture sheweth the perplexity of farmer Thomas at the conflicting theories of 

those who have an infallible cure for his sick land. The ‘Patent Manure’ agent sheweth 

conclusively that one bushel per acre of his medicine will prove an infallible cure for all 

diseases of soils. The ‘Mineral Manure’ man and the ‘Super-Phosphate’ man sheweth 
likewise, but Thomas still doubteth.”’ 


tute a great amount of the food of 


plants. Tree leaves and the mow 
ings of lawns are valuable manures 
and far too seldom turned to useful 
account. For using green vegetable 
manure, it should be applied as 


soon as possible after it is cut.” 


Vegetable Manures 


“Nfiany farmers advocate the prac- 


tice of summer fallow, on the 
ground that it destroys weeds; their 
man’s economy comes strangely in 
contlict with as her 


nature, CUuSLO- 


mary elforts are to cover all the 
waste places with organized plants 
that nothing be lost which can add 
to the ultimate growth of the vege- 
table kingdom ... If a farmer would 


sow rve or some other seed imme- 
diately after he has worked the soil 
for the last time, a fine vegetable 


matting would cover the whole sur- 
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Cornecobs for Manure 


A Mr. McCullough of Shelby 
County, Ohio, and several other 
readers asked about the manure 


value of corncobs. In reply, Judd 
said: “We have delayed an answer 
to this question, because we have 
not had experience enough to in- 
struct others. Our opinion is, that 
corncobs, like all other organic mat- 
ters, are valuable for incorporating 
with the soil. They are valuable only 
in proportion to their weight, of 
course. We think the best disposal 
of them is to plow them into heavy 
soils, which they will help to lighten; 
or to place them around fruit trees 
as a mulch.” 


Gurneyism 
Speaking of mulching fruit trees, 
the editor made two references to a 


practice then called “Gurneyism” 


which he 


described as “covering 
meadows and pastures with straw 
or refuse vegetables.”” In a separate 
item he spoke of Gurneyism as ap- 
plied to fruit trees: 

“We have lately seen several in- 
stances of this system which should 
commend it to general adoption in 
all cases where there can be any 
hope of benefit from its use. The 
first was in an orchard consisting 
of nearly 1,000 apple trees belong- 
ing to Mr. L. F. Allen on Grand 
Island. This orchard been 
planted four or five years on a hard 
clay soil and during all the previous 
seasons had made little growth nor 
scarcely borne an apple. Last spring 
a large forkful of swamp grass was 
spread around the trunk of each 
tree and the consequence has been 


had 


constant dampness on the surface of 
the ground beneath the hay and a 
more vigorous growth than has ever 
almost 
every tree is covered with fruit. 


before taken place, while 
“Another friend practices mulch- 
ing with salt hay, which is much 
better for this purpose than the pre- 
ceding. 
shives 
of flax. By 
giving a thick covering of these to 


friend uses the 


(the woody portion) 


“Another 


the ground around the trees all the 


benefits of moisture are secured. 
There is a decided advantage to the 
use of this material as it does not 
require to be raked off like straw 
and hay on the approach of cold 
weather, to avoid harboring field 
mice or other vermin, which fre- 
quently commit great ravages among 
the trees during winter when they 
have a hiding place near. The cut- 
ting of the hay or straw in a cutting 
machine would prepare it equally 
well for this purpose, as the shives 
of flax.” 


Compost 


Two references to compost were 
of interest to me. The first was a 
note by J. Pott of Fulton County, 
Pa.: “Why make The 
benefit attained by composting leat- 
mold, tan-bark, lime, etc., is that 
the ingredients are 


compost? 


brought into 


closer contact, and act upon each 
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other more readily than if each arti- 
cle was applied to the soil separate- 
ly.” 

And the other item was entitled 
“Sawdust in Stables — there are at 
least two opinions about the use- 
fulness of sawdust in stables. One is, 
that it is an excellent article to 
the urine of animals, and 
so save it; and likewise to prevent 
the effluvia of stables, which is so 
disagreeable to man, and so un- 
pleasant and hurtful to beasts. And 
besides, it is an excellent ingredient 
in the compost heap, decaying and 
becoming manure itself. 


absorb 


Consider, 
too, that it is easier to manage than 
straw litter, in cleaning out the 
stalls; easier also to shovel over the 
compost heap, and easier to spread 
upon the soil and to mix thoroughly 
with it.” 
Weeds for Manure 

In addition to the usual cover 
crops as green manures one reader 
suggested using weeds for this pur- 
pose. In this he was a_ hundred 
years ahead of his time, for only 
now are we beginning to appreciate 
the value of weeds in agriculture. As 
Orange Judd said: 

“It is gravely proposed, in one of 
our exchanges, to use weeds for en- 
riching land! The writer claims that 
they keep the land moist, by con- 
densing dew and conveying it down 
to the roots of the plants, and by 
keeping the ground shaded. When 
they attain considerable size, the 
farmer plows them under, just as 
he does clover crops. 

“At first, we thought this writer 
must be some lazy wag, but on study- 
ing him closer, we are satisfied that 
he is a grand reformer in agriculture. 
‘Why should the weeds be wasted,’ 
he asks, ‘and time and labor lost in 
trying to extirpate them, when they 
were evidently designed to grow and 
to be made useful?’ Now, it may be 
making the best of a bad bargain to 
plow under a heavy growth of weeds 
which have once got the start of us, 
but to grow a crop of them ‘on pur- 
pose’ to use them in this way is bad 
policy. Do they not exhaust land of 
fertility which should go to the 


growing crop? And is there not great 


danger that if weeds are allowed to 
grow under full headway, they will 
prove too much for the farmer to 
subdue? If they go to seed, what a 
crop of mischief they make! White 
daisy, thistles native and foreign, 
docks and the rest are dangerous 
things to trifle with. Manure made 
in this way will probably cost too 
much.” 


In this case the farmer was a bit 


ALLOPATHY 


“Now let us repeat what we have 
often said, that few things are more 
valuable for fertilizing purposes than 
decayed leaves. They are hardly in- 
ferior to barnyard manure. Gather 
them up now, this very month of 
November, before they are covered 
by the snow. They are abundant 


everywhere, lying in heaps and 


windrows in the forest and by the 
roadside, and by the fences in every 








“Farmer John hath certain notions of his own in regard to medicines for his family, but 

whatever these may be, he holdeth fast to the old fashioned All-o-path-ic treatment for 

sick land. He believeth particularly in stimulating the land with large doses of organic 

manures, the best of all medicines for a weak, emancipated soil; and Farmer John’s 
experience confirmeth his theory.”’ 


editor, for he 
realized that, instead of exhausting 
land of fertility, weeds bring up 
extra fertility from the subsoil and 
give this to 
weeds decay. 


smarter than the 


the crops when the 


Save the Leaves 


The recommendation of The Or- 
ganic Farmer to save leaves is no 
new-fangled notion. A century ago, 
Orange Judd said of them: 


“If Brother Jonathan (referring 
to a reader) were as saving of 
manures, as John Bull is, he would 
be a better farmer. No one knows 
until he has seen it how careful 
English and European farmers and 
gardeners are of everything which 
may be converted into manure. And 
this is one ground of their superior- 
ity in agriculture. 


yard. The woodlot should not be 
stripped clean of them; but doubt- 
less every farmer’s land contains 
more of them here and there, than 
he can find time to cart hone. 
Gather them up by raking or by 
sweeping with a large birch broom. 
Stack them and pack them in a large 
wagon, adding side boards as high 
as convenient; you will hardly get 
too heavy a load. Cart them home 
and use them for bedding for cattle 
and horses; use them for compost 
in the stable-yard; use them to pro- 
tect tender grapevines and shrubs 
and plants in the winter. Strawberry 
patches will fairly sing for joy under 
such a feathery blanket. By all means 
save the leaves and use them.” 


Spring Bite for Cows 
A Pennsylvania iarmer asked Judd 


what crop would give an early bite 
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for the cows in spring and which 
could also be turned in for wheat 
in the fall. Judd answered: 

“It is somewhat difficult to pas- 
ture a crop and plow it under at 
the same time. One can not very well 
eat his cake and keep it too. Rye 
furnishes good feed earlier than al- 
most any other crop. But if one ex- 
pects to make manure of it, it should 
be left to grow until in blossom and 
then be plowed under. If fed 
through May and June, the growth 
must be small and not much benefit 
will be derived from plowing it 
under. The better way in husbandry 
is to do one thing at a time and to 
do it thoroughly. If the land needs 
manure and is so far from the barn 
that fertilizers can not be carted 
economically, it is brought in good 
heart by turning in green crops. 
When this is done, we should make 
a business of it and turn in two crops 
in a season, or one crop of full 
growth. 

“We may sow Fall rye on the corn 
stubble, as proposed by our corres- 
pondent, turn it in the last of June 
or first of July, and sow buckwheat 
immediately, which will be fit to 
turn in the last of August. Or we 
may sow clover in the same way 
This 
will give two full crops and restore 
a very large mass of vegetable matter 
to the soil. The rotation which our 


and follow with buckwheat. 


correspondent mentions, viz,; corn, 


Farming 


Continued 


oats, wheat and grass, would be im- 
proved by one year in potatoes or 
some other root crop. In a farming 
district so near a good market as 
Bucks County, Pa., we doubt very 
much whether green manuring is 
economical. There ought to be a 
steady and remunerative demand for 
animal products — beef, pork, mut- 
ton, veal, lamb, butter, cheese, eggs, 
poultry, etc., and every vegetable 
product should be consumed upon 
the farm, and large quantities of 
manure be manufactured to keep 
the land in a highly productive 
state. Where there is a good market 
for animal products, it is much bet- 
ter economy to manure with animal 
fertilizers, than with vegetable. If, 
while the ground is in corn and in 
roots, it is manured with fifty or 
more loads (half cords) of good 
manure, it will bear a crop of wheat, 
and two or three crops of grass 
without manure. 

“The best roots for feeding are 
carrots, beets, mangel wurzel, and 
turnips, one, or all of them, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the 
farmer and the kind of stock kept. 
These fed out to stock with hay and 
grain, make large quantities of 
manure, and keep the land in good 
heart.” 


Benefits of Mulching 


“J. D. writes that he finds much 
advantage in mulching the ground 





around peas, cabbage, cauliflowers, 
tomatoes and many other garden 
vegetables, particularly when drouth 
prevails. We prefer this treatment 
to artificial watering of plants, except 
where very long continued absence 
of rain makes it absolutely necessary. 
Everyone must have noticed that the 
surface of the ground covered by a 
stone, a board, or even a layer of 
straw, is almost invariably damp, free 
evaporation of the water rising 
from the deeper soil having been 
prevented. Give the ground to be 
mulched a thorough hoeing to clear 
it of weeds and facilitate the ascent 
of moisture, and apply an inch or 
two of loose straw, hay, sawdust, 
or other light material that will not 
exclude air.” 

This idea of the rising of water 
from the subsoil and the wisdom of 
not interfering with it has a modern 
exponent named Edward H. Faulk- 
ner, author of “Plowman’s Folly.” 


Looking Ahead 


A nice closing thought is expressed 
in a parenthetical note by Orange 
Judd: “Old lands are not like old 
horses, which must inevitably be- 
come useless; feed them properly, 
and they will retain their strength. 
Happily for the country, this is being 
discovered and acted upon, though 
to a less extent than we hope to see 
at no distant day.” 

I have a feeling that Orange Judd 
would be pleased at the growth of 
organic farming in the country today. 





Wanted, a “Combine” 
Ditech Machine 
By Benjamin Manz 


Each fall 


are confronted with the task of mow- 


thousands of farmers 
ing drainage ditch banks and remov- 
ing or burning the trash, the latter 
being most popular. Since the mow- 
ing machine is not very well adapted 
to such a job the scythe is still used 
deal, 


a great annual 
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making it 


drudgery. The ditch banks, enriched 
by eroded topsoil and leached nutri- 
ents, produce, in spite of an annual, 
burning, a lush growth of grass and 
weeds. Thus an incalculable amount 
of potential humus goes up in 
smoke to complete the dismal pic- 
ture. The organic farmer who did 
want to remedy the situation would 
find it a task indeed to move this 
organic matter out of the ditch. 

We present this problem to the 
machinery manufacturers: Make a 


machine that will (1) mow the 


banks, adjusting to varying degrees 
of depth and slope, (2) convey this 
trash to a cutter and chop it up into 
short lengths, and (3) blow it, either 
into the field alongside or into a 
towed Such a 
machine, if mechanically sound, in 
the hands of 


manure spreader. 
custom operators, 
should do the job cheaper and bet- 
ter than hand labor, and save thou- 
sands of dollars worth of fertilizer 
for the American farmer. Mr. Manu- 
facturer, that is your job. I am sure 
there is a market waiting. 
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The Hackman “organic” goats are well 
trained and contented. They automatically 
jump to their place on the milking stand. 


j 





ne Things Began to Happen” 


A pamphlet put the Hackmans on the road to 
premium organic profits. 


By MARJORIE and GRANT HEILMAN 


Photos by the authors 


= we took this farm,” 
John Hackman explains 


to visitors, “we thought that all it 
needed was good management and 
a little capital. The soil was in 
terrible shape but we blamed it on 
the laziness of former tenants, and 
on their lack of money for chemical 
fertilizers. 

“So we put the farm in order, 
mapped out a crop program, poured 
chemical fertilizers into the soil, and 
waited for the miracles to happen. 
Three years later we were still wait- 
ing. Crops just didn’t grow.” 

It was about this time that the 
Hackmans read the pamphlet ““Com- 
post and How to make It”, and first 
heard of organic farming. After 
studying the material thoroughly, 
they decided to try farming without 
chemical fertilizers. They began com- 
post heaps, took advantage of the 
quantities of manure their animals 
produced, and planted cover crops. 


“Before long,” as John Hackman 
puts it, “things began to happen.” 

Today their 84 acre farm near 
Lititz, Pennsylvania, is producing 
better every year and there hasn't 
been a nickel’s worth of commercial 
fertilizer on it for nine years now. 
For the past three years, in addition 
to their use of compost, the Hack- 
mans have been building up the 
mineral content of their soil through 
use of natural rock phosphate. And 
they are actively planning the use of 
other natural mineral supplies to 
combat the deficiencies which a soil 
analysis revealed. 

The Hackmans’ biggest product 
is goats — floppy eared, friendly Nu- 
bians. Their herd is one of the best 
in the country. Usually about a hun- 
dred of the goats browse the Hack- 
man hillsides, and about sixty of 
these are milked. Biggest part of the 
goat business for the Hackmans, 
however, is not in the milk, but in 


selling breeding stock to other dairy- 
men. All of the Hackman breeding 
stock is imported from England, 
and United States breeders come to 
the Hackmans when they want top- 
flight blood lines for their herds. 

In addition to their goat herd, the 
Hackmans also raise white leghorn 
chickens. Usually there are four to 
five thousand layers in the big rooms 
in the upper sections of the barn. 
The eggs are marketed retail in a 
house to house egg route in Phila- 
delphia, about 70 miles from the 
Hackman farm. 

But very possibly the most interest- 
ing part of the Hackman products 
is their organically grown foods. 
Since they began farming the Hack- 
mans have grown wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, alfalfa, soybean, and sun- 
flower seed. 

Although the primary purpose in 
growing these grains has been to pro- 
vide livestock feed, John Hackman 
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long ago discovered that organically 
grown foods bring premium prices 


when sold for human consumption. 


So he installed a small electrically 
powered stone grinding mill and 
grinds his grain into flour. He sells 
corn meal, whole 
wheat flour. The latter brings fifteen 
cents a pound when it is sold retail, 
and the Hackmans market between 


soybean, and 


four and five hundred bushels a year. 
A good many people, it seems, realize 
the value of organically grown food. 

Sunflower seed is hulled and sold 
retail at a dollar a pound. Many of 
the Hackmans’ organically grown 
products are available through natu- 
ral food stores in several states. 

All of the vegetables which the 
Hackmans raise for their own use 
are organically grown. The garden 
is composted every year and it pro- 
duces enough vegetables for a yea 
around supply. 
the 


Hackmans sheet compost their fields. 


During the summer months 


But they have been building up com- 


post heaps during the winter as a 


substitute for sheet 
composting when it is difficult to get 
their manure spreaders and tractors 
into the fields. 


second choice 


The chickens and goats provide 
an excellent source of manure for 
composting; and in addition the 
Hackmans have fifteen riding horses 
which they hire out to local eques- 
trians. These horses also produce 
their share of manure. 

When they compost in heaps, the 
Hackmans use plenty of straw alon’ 
with the manure. And in addition, 
in their spare time John Hackman 
and his son Gene gather leaves for 
the entire 
garbage scraps from the family meals 
get added to the heap. 


composting. Of course 


John Hackman has only to look 
back on the poor crops he had when 
he started farming Mountain Brook 
Farm to be sure that the organic 
method is the right one to follow. 

He particularly likes to tell the 
story of his favorite alfalfa field by 
way of a the 
powers of organic farming. He had 


demonstration of 


It must be that organic feed they like! 


tried several times to get a good 
stand of alfalfa in a field at the top 
of a hill. But the alfalfa never 
caught. 

Then, five years ago, he com- 
posted the field heavily. There has 
been a rich lush growth of alfalfa 
in the field every year since. And 
he ordinarily cuts four hay crops 
from the field during the summer, 
although this year a severe rainy 
spell cut his hay yield to three crops. 

The Hackmans are a family which 
has experimented and proven to 


themselves the powers of organic 
farming. “We haven't put an ounce 
into our soil 
for nine years now,” John Hackman 


“and I 


of chemical fertilizer 


Says, hope we never do 


again.” 


> 
John Hackman stands in his favorite alfalfa 
field. Before being composted, alfalfa 
wouldn’t catch at all in this field. For the 
past five years, after being composted 
heavily, it has continually grown heavy 
alfalfa crops— usually enough for four 
cuttings of hay a season. This is a two 

week's growth. 
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Photos by Eva Maillari 


An Organic Shangri-La 


The chemical-free land of the Hunzukuts 


is a bright spot in a dark continent. 


At THE northernmost tip of _Hunzukuts they are called, and sick- 


India, separated from Russia ness is practically unknown to them. 
by both an Iron Curtain and moun- Fatigue too must be rare, for they _ plunge naked into a glacier fed river 
tains of stone, lies a hidden valley have no word for “tired” in their through a hole cut in the ice. 
inhabited by a remarkable race. language. It is not uncommon to see For years the Hunzukuts have 
32 


a cheerful man of Hunza walk sixty 
miles over the mountains barefoot or 








Left: A scene in the Hunza valley on the road to Gulmit. Alfalfa and wheat are growing in the terraced fields. Above: The view 
from the top of the castle of the Mir, ruler of Hunza. Rakposh peak, 25,550 feet high, rises in the background. The dark objects 
in the right foreground are ibex horns, protection against the evil eye. 


ot or 
river 


have 


attracted the attention of men of 
science and the just plain curious. 
Sir Robert McCarrison, a prominent 
English physician, has made perhaps 
the most extensive first hand inves- 
tigation of the health of these happy 
people. He gave as one of the prime 
reasons for their strength of body the 
fact that “The people live on the 
unsophisticated foods of Nature: 
milk, eggs, grains, fruits and vege- 
tables. I don’t suppose that one in 
every thousand of them has ever 
seen a tinned salmon, a chocolate 
or a patent infant food, nor that as 


much sugar is imported into their 
country in a year as is used in a mod- 
erately sized hotel in a single day.” 

But of immense importance to us 
Americans is the Hunzukut’s tech- 
nique of food production. He uses 
no chemicals to substitute for God- 
given farming methods. Every parti- 
cle of his food is premium in quality 
— and not adulterated by traces of in- 
secticide or weed killer. Here is a 
concise description of Hunza Agri- 
culture from the book The Healthy 
Hunzas by J. I. Rodale, which can 





stone walls, the way they lay out the 


cut barley in tidy rows — every opera- 


tional detail of their agriculture is 
performed with elaborate detail and 
loving regard for the welfare of 
the soil. They carefully rotate their 
crops in a planned sequence which 
has worked well no doubt over spe 
centuries. After the barley crop is 
off in June, millet is sown. After 
wheat comes buckwheat, thus giving 
them two crops a year. This has to 
be done because of the urgent need 
for food on the part of the growing 


bui 


population and even then there is the ann 


dangerous period at the end of the 
A suspension bridge crossing the river of Nagar, made of bark creepers twisted around 


pry & Spring when the Hunza pulls ©. his 


belt and exists on starvation ra’ .o.. 

. ’ . : 
An Organic Shangri-La Continued They are self-contained. -rhey im- 
port or export little food on account 
be purchased from The Organic Far- “The way they make their fields of the poor road facilities and limit- 
level, the way they build their dry ed amounts of crops. This isolation 
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Here are the village and fields of Aetit. One can see the threshing places and the long, narrow polo field — the only ground in Hunza 


large enough for the playing of this national game. bee ® 
vi 
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contributes largely to their self- 
reliant frugality. They have many 
varieties of seeds of each plant which 
they use with rare intelligence and 
which are chosen on the basis of the 
particular soil, water and other cul- 
tural conditions involved with re- 
spect to each crop and each loca- 
tion.” 

William Martin Conway, an Eng- 
lish explorer of the last century, de- 
scribes clearly the Hunza terraced 
fields and irrigation systems. “To 
build these fields,” he says, ‘‘was the 
smaller part of the difficulties that 
husbandmen had to face in Hunza. 
Thi'' Gelds had also to be irrigated. 
tor chis purpose there was but one 
perennial supply of water — the tor- 
rent from the Ultar glacier. The 
snout of that glacier lies deep in a 
rock-bound gorge whose sides are, 
for a space, perpendicular cliffs. The 
torrent had to be tapped and a 
canal of sufficient volume to irrigate 
so large an area had to be carried 
across the face of one of those pre- 
cipices. The Alps contain no WWas- 
serleitung which for volume and 
boldness of position can be compared 
to the Hunza canal. It is a wonder- 
ful work for such tool-less people as 
the Hunzukuts to have accomplish- 
ed, and it must have been done many 
centuries ago and maintained ever 
since, for it is the life’s blood of the 
valley. 

“The whole of this side of the de- 
bris-filled floor of the valley, between 
the cliffs and the edge of the river's 
gorge, is covered with terraced fields. 
They are terraced because they must 
be flat in order that the irrigating 
water may lie on them. The down- 
ward edge of each terrace must be 
supported by a strong stone wall, 
and every one of these walls is of 
cyclopean work like those just de- 
scribed. The cultivated area of the 
oasis is some five square miles in 
extent.” 

Well, there is a picture of the 
wondrous land of the Hunzas. We 
will do well to learn a lesson from 
them. 


This typical Hunzukut, an elder of Aliabad 
village, has a beard dyed bright red. 
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A summary for organic farmers 


of recent agricultural research. 


Soil and Fertilizer 


How is the Volume-weight of a 
Soil Affected by Organic-matter 


Additions? 


When Collington sandy loam and 
Sassafras loam were subjected to or- 
ganic-matter treatments, the soil 
weight per unit volume decreased in 
proportion to the organic matter 
added. The crop yield increased as 
the soil weight decreased. 

—Herbert C. Nikola 


New Jersey, 1948 — 1949 
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The Availability to Plants of Green 
Manure Phosphorus. 

Radioactive phosphorus was used 
to measure the magnitude of the 
direct contribution of phosphorus 
in a green manure crop to the nutri- 
Alfalfa 


was grown on a high level of phos- 


tion of a succeeding crop. 


phorus containing radioactive phos- 
phorus. The alfalfa tops were then 
harvested and incorporated into 2 
gallon pots of Crosby silt loam and 
white silica sand. The efficiency of 
organic versus inorganic sources of 
phosphorus was compared by add- 


ing an amount of inorganic phos- 
phorus equivalent to the total phos- 
phorus added in the green manure 
treatment to the soil and sand treat- 
ments. Sudan grass was used as the 
succeeding crop. 

The results of the experiment in- 
dicate that the green manure was 
as effective a source of phosphorus 
as the inorganic phosphorus on the 
phosphorus-deficient Crosby silt 
loam. The possibility that this is 
true of all green manures is of im- 
mense practical significance, espe- 
cially since only five weeks elapsed 
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between incorporation of the green 
manure and the crop harvest. 

This work is reported in detail in 
the manuscript, “A Study of the 
Utilization of Phosphorus in Green 
Manure Crops by the Succeeding 
Crop Using Radioactive Phospho- 
rus” by Joe L. White, Maurice Fried, 
and A. J. Ohlrogge in the Agronomy 
Journal (In press) 1949. 


Indiana, June 1949 


Can the Capacity of a Sandy Soil 
io Store Fertilizer Nutrients be 
Increased? 

Organic-matter additions offer the 
most promise in increasing the stor- 
age capacity of sandy soils. An 8- 
year experiment has just been com- 
pleted with a considerable variety 
of organic materials, including rye, 
ryegrass, and ryegrass and vetch as 
winter covers, and a number of 
hauled-in organic materials. By the 
end of the test the green manures 
and hauled-in materials had added 
an average of 20 per cent to the 
storage capacity of Collington sandy 
loam and Sassafras loam. Further 
verification of this was found in the 
increased content of available cal- 
cium, magnesium, and potassium in 
the soils that contained the most or- 
ganic matter. Hyper-Humus, a cul- 
tivated peat product from a north 
Jersey bog, was especially effective 
for this purpose. 

Arthur L. Prince and Firman E. Bear 


New Jersey, 1948 — 1949 


Earthworms and Soil Structure 

Aggregates formed from soil ma- 
terials in the intestinal tract of the 
earthworm and excreted as casts 
were found to be highly resistant to 
the impact of falling water drops. 
After excretion, the casts showed a 
large increase in the number of bac- 
teria present and a decrease in water 
stability. 


Maryland, 1948 — 1949 


Phosphate Tests on Sandstone 


Soil. 


Various phosphates have been 
compared, since 1930, in a three- 
year rotation of corn, wheat, and 


legume-grass hay on sandstone soil. 
Superphosphate and basic slag were 
applied at rates to supply equal 
amounts of phosphoric acid. Fine- 
ground (300-mesh) and _ coarse- 
ground (100-mesh) rock phosphate 
were applied at rates to supply twice 
as much phosphoric acid as the 
superphosphate and basic slag. Pot- 
ash, nitrate, and manure have been 
used with all the phosphates. 

On unlimed land, the yield of 
corn, wheat, and hay during the first 
six rounds of the rotation has been 
highest on the plot receiving 300- 
mesh rock phosphate. Yields on the 
superphosphate plot were only 
slightly lower on corn and wheat 
and 620 pounds per acre lower on 
hay. The basic-slag plot yielded only 
2.8 bushels less corn, 1.7 bushels less 
wheat, and 185 pounds less hay per 
acre than the 300-mesh rock phos- 
phate plot. On limed plots, the plot 
receiving 300-mesh rock phosphate 
yielded 1.2 bushels more corn and 
296 pounds more hay per acre than 
the superphosphate plot. On the 
plot receiving the 100-mesh rock 
phosphate, yields have been only 
slightly lower than on the plot re- 
ceiving the 300-mesh materials. All 
these phosphates have produced 
satisfactorily on this sandstone soil. 
Other tests show rock phosphate to 
be somewhat less effective on lime- 
stone soil. 


Kentucky, 1949 


Liberal Use of Fertilizer Creates 
Need for Dolomite. 


On the lighter soils, studies in 
potato growing sections have shown 
that the use of heavy amounts of 
fertilizer are resulting in strong 
acidity. Excessive amounts of soluble 
manganese and 
been 


have 
noticeable 
build up in active potassium and 
phosphate and a deficiency of mag- 
nesium have resulted. The wise use 
of dolomite is suggested by F. G. 
Merkle. 


Pennsylvania, 1949 


aluminum 
released, and a 


Does the Relative Level of Potas- 
sium Nutrition Influence the Se- 


verity of Boron-deficiency Symp- 
toms in Plants? 

Yes, Boron-deficiency symptoms 
in tomato plants were found to be 
much greater at high than at low 
levels of potassium nutrition. 


— William G. Cowperthwaite 
and W. Rei Robbins 


New Jersey, 1948 — 1949 


Does the Relative Level of Nitro- 
gen Nutrition Influence the Sever- 
ity of Boron-deficiency Symptoms 
in Plants? 

Yes. Boron-deficiency symptoms 
in tomato plants were found to be 
much greater at high than at low 
levels of nitrogen nutrition. 


— Mark B. Weed 
and W. Rei Robbins 


New Jersey, 1948 — 1949 


Does the Relative Level of Phos- 
phorus Nutrition Influence the Se- 
verity of Boron Toxicity in Plants? 
Yes. Boron-toxicity symptoms (dy- 
ing tissue on the margins of the 
lower leaves of tomato plants) were 
less severe when the plants were 
grown in sand culture at low than 
at high levels of phosphorus nutri- 
tion. 
— Mark B. Weed 
and W. Rei Robbins 


New Jersey, 1948 — 1949 


Does the Chlorine of Muriate of 
Potash Have Any Value to Plants? 
Chlorine seems to have very little 
effect on plants, but there is some 
evidence that it has value in dry 
seasons. Station experiments show- 
ed, however, that in proportion as 
the plant took up chlorine, its con- 
tents of nitrogen and phosphorus 
were reduced. In other words, chlo- 
rine competes with these elements 
for a place in the plant. 
— Arthur Wallace 
New Jersey, 1948 — 1949 


The Effect of Lime on Phosphate 
Rock Availability 

Four crops of red clover were 
grown -in greenhouse jars on Tilsit 
silt loam soil limed to varying de- 
grees in terms of percentage base sat- 
uration, and treated with rock phos- 
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It pays to know what happens to the fertilizer you spread. 
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phate at a rate to supply 250 ppm 
of P.O,;. These crops were grown 
and analyzed to determine the etlect 
of liming on the availability to crops 
of phosphorus in rock phosphate. 
It was found that yields were in- 
creased greatly by rock phosphate 
applications to this soil until the 
calcium saturation reached 70 per 
cent. Above 70 per cent they fell 
rapidly until the degree of satura- 
tion reached about 100 per cent, 
above which they remained quite 
constant up to 300 per cent of satura- 
tion and averaged only 15 to 20 pet 
cent increase over the check jars. 

Phosphorus content of clover in 
the same jars in both cuttings fell 
to a low value at about 90 per cent 
of saturation (pH about 6.0) then 
increased again somewhat as cal- 
cium saturation went up to about 
300 per cent. The phosphorus con- 
tent of clover in unphosphated jars 
ranged from .075 per cent in un- 
limed soil to .165 per cent in soil 
limed to 300 per cent of saturation. 

When the lime and phosphorus 
were applied in different layers in 
the jar, the phosphorus content of 
the herbage was fully as high and 
growth was as good as or better than 
in those jars where rock phosphate 
was used above or with lime mixed 
with all the soil at a rate to give 70 
per cent saturation. 


Kentucky, 1949 


Minor Elements in Limestone and 
Marl 


Spectrographic analysis of chemi- 
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cal composition of limestone and 
marl was undertaken to reveal the 
cause of beneficial effects of these 
materials in stimulating increased 
crop growth in pure sand culture 
experiments. The effects noted were 
proved to be other than those ac- 
curing from the presence of calcium 
and The 
presence of several minor elements 
in amounts 


magnesium carbonates. 
induce 
luxuriant crop growth was demon- 
strated. 


sufficient to 


These minor elements in- 
cluded magnesium, iron, cobalt, cop- 
per, manganese, molybdenum, zinc 
and nickel in addition to phosphorus 
and calcium and other major ele- 
ments. 

The these elements 
present varied from mere traces to 
more than one per cent, depending 
upon the element and the origin of 
the sample. Thus, from a practical 
standpoint, a normal application of 
three tons per acre of ground lime- 
stone includes 


amounts of 


minor-element ma- 
terials up to 60 pounds per acre 
and, if liming is carried out as rec- 
ommended, _ sufficient 
ments are added to 
normal crop needs. 


minor ele- 
take care of 


Kentucky, 1949 


Mulching 


Straw, Sawdust, and Peat Mulches 
Effective in Conserving Soil Mois- 
ture 


The value of organic mulches for 
conserving moisture has been dem- 
onstrated in numerous experiments 


and commercial plantings. Tests at 
the Ohio Station have thrown new 
light on several aspects of this prob- 
lem. 

During the growing season of 
1948 moisture determinations were 
made on Wooster silt loam soil 
mulched with two inches of settled 
straw, 


one inch, two inches, and 


four inches of sawdust; one inch, 
and two inches of peat; and in culti- 
vated plots. In all of the mulched 
plots the moisture content of the 
top foot and of the second foot olf 
soil remained at approximately field 
capacity 


during June, July, and 


August. Soil in the cultivated sec- 
tions contained 10 to 15 per cent 
less moisture and approached the 
wilting percentage on two occasions. 
One interesting and significant ob- 
servation is that the soil moisture 
content remained at a high level in 
all of the mulched plots regardless 
of type and depth of material used 
as mulch. 

Fruit growers who practice mulch- 
ing in berry plantings and orchards 
should benefit by the results of these 
experiments. It would seem = un- 
necessary to apply more than a one- 
inch layer of fine materials such as 
sawdust or peat if moisture conserva- 
tion is the basic aim of the mulching 
procedure. The results also empha- 
size the great value of mulches 
throughout the summer in conserv- 
ing soil moisture. 

— Wesley P. Judkins 


Ohio, 1949 


Mulch on Alfalfa Seeding 


Frequent observations at the Shen- 
andoah Valley Field Station have 
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indicated that better stands of alfal- 
fa are obtained by applying a mulch 
of straw or barnyard manure imme- 
diately after seeding. This has been 
observed particularly on Berks silt 
loam, which very hard 
upon drying. A test was started in 
1948 to determine the best rate of 
applying the straw or manure. No 
results are available from this parti- 
cular test 
climatic 


becomes 


rainfall and 


conditions were 


since the 
favorable 
for securing a stand without mulch. 

—P. T. Gish and T. J. Smith 
Virginia, 1949 


Establishing Legume-Grass Mead- 
ow Pastures by the Trash Mulch 
Method 
Field trials 
method of 


of the trash mulch 
seeding legumes and 
grasses have shown the value of the 
practice on steep slopes where plow- 
ing would create an erosion hazard. 
Trash mulching means _ preparing 
the seedbed with a disc, field cultiva- 
tor or other implement which leaves 
plant residues (trash) in and on the 
surface where it is most effective in 
controlling erosion. The practice is 
particularly 


desirable for sloping 


- a . 
a 
~— se a 


f wer 


\ - 
Pina ae tn 


fields of abandoned idle or unpro- 
ductive land which have reverted to 
broomsedge, poverty grass or other 
wild vegetation. The field trials have 
shown that an adequate application 
of lime and fertilizer and adequate 
preparation are essential to the suc- 
cess of the seedlings. To facilitate 
early spring seeding, lime and some 
preparation during the fall prior to 
making the 
mended. 


seeding are recom- 


—H. L. Borst 


Ohio, 1949 


Mulching Red Raspberries 


In the third season after planting 
Latham red raspberries under treat- 
ments of cultivation versus mulch- 
ing, the yields of 24-pint crates were 
at the rate of 193 per acre with 
mulch, and 135 per acre with culti- 
vation. The mulched plants were 
much more vigorous and showed 
less disease than those under culti- 
vation. 
Kentucky, 1949 
Sawdust Mulch Steps-up Blue- 
berry Yields 


In seeking the best cultural prac- 


athe 


es” f-s 





tices for highbush blueberry grow- 
ing, the Rhode Island station found 
sawdust mulch better than straw 
mulch or clean cultivation plus 
cover crop, or clean cultivation 
throughout. In some years during 
which the experiments were made 
the use of sawdust mulch doubled 
the yield. The station found that 
the temperature of soil under 
mulches was more or less even. Tem- 
peratures under mulch in summer 
were considerably lower than air 
temperatures and showed very little 
fluctuation, while soil temperatures 
in clean-cultivated plots often came 
close to the air temperatures and 
showed very decided up-and-down 
changes. 


USDA, 1949 


Orchard Mulches 


The Indiana station found that 
intensive cultivation was not neces- 
sary in southern Indiana peach 
orchards and that sod culture, when 
supplemented with mulches of hay 
and straw beneath the trees, was a 
good Soil erosion was 


thereby reduced to a minimum and 


practice. 


the chemical and physical condition 


The experiment stations have found on numerous occasions that mulching is an extremely sound agricultural practice. 
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of the soil maintained, thus making 
it possible to grow peaches on roll- 
ing areas without unfavorable effects 
on the soil. The station also learned 
that, in northern Indiana, on Co- 
loma loamy fine sand, a mulch of 
manure, soybean hay, or straw in- 
creased the availability of soil potas- 
sium and corrected potassium star- 
vation of young peach trees, as did 
applications of muriate of potash. 


USDA, 1949 


Trash Mulch Culture for Corn 


Because of the erosion resistance 
of a trashy surface there is much 
interest in mulch culture 
for intertilled crops, particularly for 
corn in which erosion is most diffi- 
cult to control. In current mulch 
culture year 
rotation sod has been worked up by 
some implement other than the 
plow which leaves much of the sod 
on the surface of the soil. This treat- 


so-called 


experiments, second 


ment has been compared with plow- 
ing alone and plowing plus _ top- 
dressing with either straw or manure 
after the corn is laid by. To date, 
plowing has produced higher yields 
of corn than mulch culture prepara- 
tion with the field cultivator. 

Root bed studies tend to indicate 
that the plowed soil has a greater 
trash mulch 
Surface mulch when 
coupled with a well prepared root- 
bed 


air content than the 
root beds. 
(straw on plowed soil) pro- 
duced the best yields. 

—H. L. Borst and C. E. Evans 


Ohio, 1949 


Effects of Mulches on Root-Knot 
Nematodes 


The second year’s operations on 
the mulch plot tests produced differ- 
ences in plant growth, both culti- 
vated and natural, in yields of broc- 
coli and squash, and in nematode 
Plots mulched with 
forest leaves gave better yields of 
squash than _ those 
mulched with miscellaneous plant 
materials or the check plots. Vegeta- 
tive plant growth, cultivated and 
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infestations. 


broccoli and 


Continued 


natural, was equally abundant with 
the two mulching materials, while 
the growth on the unmulched check 
plots was decidedly inferior. Nema- 
tode infestation heaviest in 
squash on the plots mulched with 
forest leaves. 

mulched with 


was 


Squash in the plots 
miscellaneous ma- 


terials had the lowest nematode in- 


lo measure response to wood mulch- 
€S. 

Previous studies have shown that 
such wood wastes as fir sawdust, if 
properly used, make a_ practical 
detrimental etfects. 
If sufficient nitrogen-bearing ferti- 


mulch without 
lizers are applied with these mate- 
rials to compensate for the nitrogen 
used during the decomposition proc- 
esses there will be no detrimental 
effects to the crop and at the same 





This stone mulch is similar in action and effect to organic mulches recommended by 
the experiment stations. 


and infestation in the 
check plots was about midway be- 
tween the other two. 

—H. E. Bratley 


festation, 


Florida, 1949 


Wood Wastes Make Valuable Soil 
Mulches 


The value of wood wastes as or- 
ganic mulches and soil amendments 
for horticultural has_ been 
definitely established. Investigations 
last year were expanded to include 
a study of the soil-management prac- 
tices necessary with the use of such 
materials and the fundamental 
changes in plant nutrition that occur 
following their use. The strawberry, 
which is adaptable to this type of 
culture, is being used in these tests 


crops 


time increased production due to 
improved conditions for plant 
growth may result. 

The improved growing conditions 
are not fully understood, but are 
assumed to be the result of improve- 
ment in the physical, chemical, and 
biological properties of the soil. 
Future studies are directed toward 
a better understanding of these 
factors. The value of wood wastes as 
sources of organic matter for humus 
renewal needs to be determined and 
evaluated in terms of its effects on 
crop yields. 

Oregon, 1950 


Sawdust and Shavings as Mulch 
for Apple Trees 


A preliminary experiment to de- 
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termine the value of sawdust and 
shavings as mulching materials with 
two levels of nitrogen application 
was started at Highmoor Farm, 
Monmouth in 1946. Yields of the 
mulched trees in 1948 were higher 
than those of the unmulched trees, 
but the difference was not statisti- 
cally significant. The mulched trees 
had slightly larger fruits in spite of 
the fact that they were more heavily 
loaded. There was no significant 
difference in yields or fruit size be- 
tween the two levels of nitrogen ap- 
plication. Several years data however 
will be necessary before definite 
conclusions are justified. 


—M. F. Trevett and R. M. Bailey 


Maine, 1948 — 1949 


Insects 


Why Is It That Cultivated Blue- 
berries Have Several Serious Pests 
Now, Whereas During the First 
15 Years of Their Culture Vir- 
tually No Spraying or Dusting for 
Pests Had to Be Done? 

With 
minor 


the exception of a few 

pests, newly domesticated 
crops can almost invariably be ex- 
pected to be pest-free for several 
years after first cultivation. Blue- 
berries followed that rule. As time 
passed and cultivated areas became 
more numerous, certain insects 
found cultivated blueberries better 
feeding grounds than wild ones and 
have increased in number there be- 
cause of abundance of food. Few, if 
any, of these pests are new to blue- 
berries; they have merely responded 
to a more favorable food supply. 


— William E. Tomlinson, Jr. 
New Jersey, 1948 — 1949 


High-Frequency Sound Waves Kill 


Insects 

A branch of physics research — 
ultrasonics — is about to yield profit- 
able results. A number of stations 
and the Department are engaged in 
extensive research in various phases 
of ultrasonics. For instance, the 
that 
will 
quickly destroy mosquito larvae in 


Pennsylvania station found 


high-frequency sound waves 


a jar of water. Such waves are 
known to have a killing effect on 
many insects. They are being 
studied from the standpoint of their 
possible use to kill insect life re- 
sponsible for fruit spoilage such as 
maggots in fruit being readied for 
shipment over long distances. 

USDA, 1949 


Radiant-Energy Traps Studied for 
Corn Borer Control 


The Nation’s bill for European 
corn borer damage to field corn 
amounted to $103,000,000 in 1948. 
The Indiana station, in cooperation 
with the Department, has carried on 
research aimed at a possible method 
of corn borer control through use of 
radiant energy and electric traps 
that kill the female moth before she 
deposits her avarge of 400 eggs. Dur- 
ing the season of 1947 a field study 
was made using six narrowband 
sources of energy to determine the 
wave length of energy most attrac- 
tive to the insect. The ultraviolet 
region between 3,250 and 3,650 ang- 
stroms attracted the most corn borer 
moths. The finding was further 
verified in laboratory tests made in 
1948. 

In further intensity studies made 
in the field in 1948 it was found 
that higher intensity sources attract- 
ed more moths but not in propor- 
tion to the increase in intensity. 
Field tests were again made in 1949 
on control, using the ultraviolet 
sources which radiate in the region 
most attractive to the moths, and 
also on intensity. Although the de- 
gree of control has not yet been 
exactly established, results show that 
there is a definite decrease in corn 
borer population within a 100-foot 
radius of each radiant energy trap. 
USDA, 1949 


Bee Losses From Use of Insecti- 
cides 

The Utah station tested the effect 
on honeybees of various chemical 
dusts used on flowering alfalfa. The 
insecticides used were three per cent 
DDT, five per cent chlordane, one 
per cent parathion, and 10 per cent 
toxaphene, and were applied during 


hours when bees were not visiting 
the flowers. Parathion killed about 
40 per cent of the visitors, DDT 
about 28 per cent, and chlordane 23 
per cent. In the tests with parathion 
two-thirds of the bees died in the 
apiary, whereas two-thirds of the 
deaths from chlordane and most of 
them from DDT and _ toxaphene 
took place in the field. The results 
showed that dusting of flowering 
alfalfa over a considerable portion 
of the bee range during a honey 
flow may reduce the honey yield. 
If appreciable amounts of these in- 
secticides remain on the alfalfa at 
harvest it should not be fed to milk 
cows or meat animals soon before 
slaughter for human consumption. 


USDA, 1949 


Animal Husbandry 


Activated Sludge for Swine Feed 


A shortage of protein supplements 
during the war led to a search for 
new feeds. Activated sludge (dried 
sewage) is reasonably high in pro- 
tein and rich in some of the B-vita- 
mins. It seemed desirable to check 
its possibilities as a protein and vita- 
min supplement for swine. 

An effort was made to force two 
lots of pigs to eat sludge in large 
and small concentrations. It proved 
to be both unpalatable and unsatis- 
factory for swine feeding. These 
results check with those discovered 
at the University of Wisconsin ex- 
cept that the Wisconsin workers 
found sludge to be poisonous to 
some of their pigs. Sludge is appar- 
ently more valuable for fertilizer 
than for swine feed. 


Michigan, 1948 


Is It True, As Has Been Reported, 
That Male Chickens Can Be Fat- 
tened More Rapidly by Giving 
Them Female Sex Hormones (Es- 
trogens) ? 

Experiments here show that the 
fattening effect is slight. Treated 
males gain only slightly faster. 


— Paul D. Sturkie 


New Jersey, 1948 — 1949 
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Can Male Birds Be Caponized with 
Estrogens? 


No. When administered to a male, 
estrogens cause the combs and testes 
to decrease in size and the comb 
loses its red, waxy appearance. The 
bird tends to look like a capon, but 
it is not a capon. As soon as the 
treatment is discontinued the bird 
will begin to take on the behavior 
and appearance of a normal male. 

— Paul D. Sturkie 


New Jersey, 1948 — 1949 


What Other Effects do Estrogens 
Have on Males? 


Estrogens do improve the market 
grade or quality of the carcass even 
though the amount of fattening is 
increased only slightly. For example, 
males that normally might grade 
C or B might be made to grade B 
or A after treatment with estrogens. 

— Paul D. Sturkie 


New Jersey, 1948 — 1949 





Rooster or Capon? More experimental work on hormone caponization should be done 
before the method is unqualifiedly recommended to poultrymen. It should be determined 
if there is any risk to the health of persons eating such capons. 
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How is the Hormone Adminis- 
tered? 

In the form of a pellet, which is 
implanted under the skin of the 
neck, where it is absorbed within 
four to six weeks. 

— Paul D. Sturkie 
New Jersey, 1948 — 1949 
How Much Does it Cost to Treat 
One Bird? 

The pellets cost about three cents 
apiece. One pellet will treat one bird 
for four to six weeks. 

—Paul D. Sturkie 
New Jersey, 1948 — 1949 
(In the opinion of The Organic 

Farmer, the practice of “caponiz- 
ing” roosters with hormones is 
not to be recommended, at least 
until a great deal more work is 
done and there is definite proof 
that artificially caponized roosters 
are not defective in any way.) 


How Well do Turkeys Harvest 
Sorghum and Sunflower Seed? 
used to 


Growing turkeys were 


harvest a plot of grain sorghum and 
one on which both sorghum and 
The sun- 
flowers used were a short-stemmed 
variety. 


sunflowers were grown. 


There was no apparent difference 
in the rate of growth between the 
turkeys fed on the sorghum alone, 
and those fed on the combination 
of sorghum and sunflowers. Each 
lot received a standard growing 
mash in troughs in addition to the 
standing grain. 

This year the amount of sunflower 
seed eaten by wild birds seemed to 
be rather high. The loss of sorghum 
from this source did not appear to 
be great. 

The stiff stalks of the ripened sun- 
flowers, and the height which they 
attained made it necessary to break 
down some of the stalks so that the 
turkeys could make use of the seed. 
The sorghum stalks were flexible 
enough so that the turkeys had no 
trouble in harvesting the grain from 
the heads. 


South Dakota, 1949 


Toxicity of Cottonseed Meal to 
Swine. 

Pig feeding trials with various 
rations containing cottonseed meal 
as the protein supplement showed 
that young animals are much more 
susceptible to gossypol, or cotton- 
seed meal poisoning. The source of 
carbohydrate is evidently important 
also, as few deaths occurred in lots 
fed on rations containing barley as 
the principal carbohydrate; while 
heavy losses were incurred in lots 
where 
used. 


white corn or wheat were 

Contrary to conclusions made by 
another investigator years ago, cot- 
tonseed meal in the ration did not 
lower the oxygen carrying capacity 
of the blood of pigs to a dangerous 
level. It also caused only a slight 
anemia. Evidence was _ obtained 
which supports the opinion of Rus- 
sian workers that the toxicity of 
gossypol is largely due to its action 
in increasing the permeability of the 
capillaries and the production of 
hemorrhages. 


Ceorgia, 1948 — 1949 
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Poultry 





A Healthier Culling Policy; 


The poultryman should strive for more than 


just high ege production. y 
J ott ege Pp 


By THOMAS E. JOHNSTON 


66 ULL your poultry flocks,” 
experts in the poultry 


business advise. ““Take out all low 
producers.” 

These words of advice are often 
repeated and some _ poultrymen 
seem to take the position that the 
business demands that a series of 
cullings hound the chicken from the 
egg shell to a premature grave. 
There’s a well developed technique 
in culling eggs for hatching, and 
culling breeders that lay eggs for 
hatching. Following this train, we 
may trace the process backward or 
forward through the generations, 
perhaps winding up by asking our- 
selves that ancient brain teaser, 
“Which came first, the chicken or 
the egg?” 

The poultryman’s own point of 
view, however, determines the goal 
toward which his culling moves, 
and indeed whether it moves toward 
a goal at all. Does he cull to substi- 
tute the stew pot for the grave, or 
is his view toward the living and 
toward improvement of the health 
of the living? The quest for healthy 
individuals and _ investigation of 
their means to health has been em- 
phasized again and again in the 
works of Sir Albert Howard. Avoid- 


ing a morbid obsession with the 
dying and death and determining 
why they were sick or had died, 
Howard continually studied healthy 
plants and animals to learn their 
formula for abundant health and 
vitality. This constructive point of 
view represents one which poultry- 





An egg isn’t always a good egg. The age of 
the chicken that laid it is a big factor. 


men may emulate with satisfaction 
and profit. 

Culling, in the full implication of 
the word, actually means selection. 
In establishing his point of view 
toward selection a _ poultryman 
should avoid several pathways which 
will mislead him into pitfalls. This 
article proposes to point out some 
of the pitfalls of several of these 
pathways and to suggest health and 
ability to live as fundamental bases 
of selection. 


Culling for Egg Production 

Separation of laying hens from 
those which are not laying consti- 
tutes a widely held idea and practice 
in culling. The hen’s external ap- 
pearance forms the basis for a 
scientific guess as to whether or not 
she is laying. A sparkling eye, a 
ruddy face, and a large red comb, 
especially breeds of the 
Mediterranean and American classes, 
bespeak activity of the ovary and 
other internal organs of reproduc- 
tion. Along with these facial signs, 
the laying hen has a wide spread 
between the pubic bones and the 
keel bone, as well as ample space 
between the pubic bones themselves. 
These signs generally tell the mere 


among 
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A Healthier Culling Policy 


fact of production, whether the hen 
happens to be producing an egg or 
two per week or an egg every day. 
The hen which lays at high intensity, 
however, loses yellow color from her 
beak, legs, and skin more rapidly 
than does the hen laying at a low 
rate of intensity. Similarly, a hen 
which has been in continuous pro- 
duction for a longer period of time 
will have lost more color from these 
pigmented parts than a hen which 
has laid but a short time. Taking 
bodily appearance and color to- 
gether and considering the plumage 
of the hen along with these, many 
poultrymen learn through experi- 
ence to make a rather shrewd ap- 
praisal of a hen’s production over a 
period of time, sometimes being able 
even to date the history of her 
pauses and fresh starts in produc- 
tion. 

It may be seriously questioned, 
however, whether culling upon the 
basis of egg production alone forms 
an adequate basis for selection. Too 
many important considerations are 
completely overlooked in the prac- 
tice of this method. In the matter 
of egg production, for example, this 
method fails to consider quality of 
eggs produced. It naively assumes 
that an egg is an egg, and that all 
of them are uniformly desirable 
products. This assumption is far 
removed from fact. Eggs are extreme- 
ly variable in every characteristic, 
inside and outside, including such 
characteristics as quality and nutri- 
tional value. Their interior quality 
varies extremely, from those which 
are “fresh,” well flavored, and high- 
ly edible when laid, to those which 
are internally moldy and decayed 
and thus inedible. It is interesting 
to note that defective eggs, including 
those with blood spots, occur more 
frequently as hens lay with higher 
intensity. 

Add to these inadequacies a com- 
plete blindness toward the power of 
the product to transmit life and 
health and you will begin to see why 
culling hens mainly on the basis of 
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numbers of eggs produced leaves so 
much to be desired. Such culling 
takes no account of life span; on 
the contrary, in current practice pul- 
lets in their first year lay the bulk 
of all eggs produced on commercial 
poultry farms. While the normal life 
span of a chicken covers several 
years, our eating eggs come from 
hens, which, by the heredity, feed- 
ing and management to which we 
subject them, have a life’s expect- 
ancy of a year or less. Such a stand- 
ard of selection carries with it a 





A Point to Remember 


Dr. G. T. Woods of the Illi- 
nois College of Veterinary 
Medicine warned recently a- 
gainst keeping old hens too 
long. “They often have tu- 
berculosis,” he emphasizes, 
“which they spread to young 
birds and to swine. Most 
pullet flocks have little or 
no tuberculosis and will lay 
more eggs than hens on less 
feed.” The solution to the 
age problem in poultry ob- 
viously is a compromise. Ma- 
ture hens do produce better 
eggs, especially for hatching, 
but be careful to get rid of 
them when senility approach- 
es. 











tendency toward poorer health and 
shorter life of chickens with a possi- 
bility that the same tendency may 
be carried to human consumers of 
eggs. 

Along with most eating eggs, a 
large percentage of hatching eggs 
come also from pullets during their 
first year of production. Although 
professors of poultry husbandry have 
inveighed for years against the prac- 
tice of saving eggs for hatching from 
pullets, this practice continues, car- 
rying with it the inescapable danger 
that these young hens possess factors 
for poor health and short life which 
they will transmit to their offspring. 
Almost all broilers are hatched from 


pullets’ eggs, a practice counten- 
anced upon the premise that broilers 
need live only thirteen weeks any- 
how. Since this is their life expect- 
ancy, why should anyone be con- 
cerned about hereditary or environ- 
mental factors for short life which 
they carry? This point of view 
might be valid if it did not complete- 
ly ignore the possibility that factors 
favoring poor health and early death 
may pass, not to the broilers alone, 
but to people who consume some 
millions of pounds of broiler meat 
every year. 

Selection of stock for broiler pro- 
duction, in order to maintain mass 
operations, has been founded upon 
selection for high egg production 
described earlier in this article. In 
addition the stock is selected for 
quantity of early fleshing, rapid 
early growth, and early, uniform 
feathering. While these factors con- 
tribute to efficiency of processing 
and handling the product, they also 
overlook the variable quality and 
nutritional value of the product. 


What can Poultrymen Do? 


Many possibilities exist by which 
the poultryman can manage and 
select his flock toward higher stand- 
ards of health and livability. The 
matter of food is all-important. 
Chickens need contact with organi- 
cally-managed soil and the many 
health promoting foods which grow 
from it and live within it. It has 
been argued that hens won't eat so 
much highly concentrated food nor 
produce so many eggs if they are 
on range as they will if they are 
confined to a laying house and 
forced to eat a highly stimulating 
diet. We may question this argu- 
ment on at least two points: (1) 
Has it been demonstrated that 
forcing the last possible egg from 
a hen benefits the hen, the quality 
and flavor of the egg, or the cus- 
tomer? (2) When costs have all been 
carefully computed, is it not more 
economical to handle hens more 
naturally, even at the sacrifice of a 
part of the egg production of any 
one year? 

After a flock has lived and pro- 
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Don’t rely on pullets to supply hatching eggs. 


duced eggs for one year and begun 
to slacken in production, it might 
be well to set aside a percentage of 
its members, probably not a large 
percentage at the beginning, as 
possessing sufficient health and _ vi- 
tality for another year of production. 
These will form the basis for a 
longer lived flock in following years 
and inaugurate a healthier point of 
view toward culling in the mind 
of the poultryman. 

A discriminating and health-con- 
scious public already exists and can 
be found in many neighborhoods 
as prospective buyers of products 
made by natural, healthful methods. 
Suppose an organic farmer could 
truthfully advertise that “Healthy 
hens in the prime of life produce 
our eggs.’ Certainly he would have 
ample ground upon which to build 
a convincingly truthful selling ap- 
peal, backed up by an exhibit of 





Eggs from chickens that have been through the mill are usually of higher quality because 


the weaklings have been weeded out. 


a healthy flock of hens which live 
and lay eggs into their second, third, 
or fourth year. 

It would be perfectly in line also 
for the organic farmer to produce 
fertile eggs for hatching and offer 
the excess not needed for hatching 
to his customers as eating eggs. In 
offering such eggs for eating pur: 
poses, the poultryman should point- 
edly advertise them as fertile eggs. 
Such sales appeal will gain adherents 
as consumers learn that the principal 
advantage of the infertile egg favors 
the mass producer and merchan- 
dizer of eggs rather than the con- 
sumer who has been neatly duped in- 
to believing that infertile eggs (real- 
ly incomplete eggs) somehow benefit 
him. The infertile egg actually 
doesn’t keep better or last longer 
than the fertile egg; it merely fails 
to show symptoms of age and dete- 
rioration as quickly under bad hand- 


ling, and thus escapes detection. Of 
what advantage is this to the con- 
sumers or the producer if the latter 
is really interested in selling a qual- 
ity product? 

The farmer who has given atten- 
tion to the livability and health of 
his flock faces a similar opportunity 
to appeal to the quality market in 
selling broilers or other meat chick- 
ens. The consuming public will 
equally enjoy eating eggs, broilers, 
or roasting chickens produced from 
a flock having vitality enough to 
carry them through more than one 
year of life. And the best selling 
point of all will be that his products 
have superior flavor and eating 
quality! The poultryman can confi- 
dently appeal to the buying public 
upon the health merit of his prod- 
ucts, after whieh flavor and high 
edibility will bring in repeat busi- 
ness as well as initial sales. 
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Gathering organic wastes 


Soil Building Opinions Differ. 


By WILLIAM P. COLEMAN 


GOOD 


themselves to be good farmers 


many men consider 
because they keep their cultivated 
crops clean, feed well and manage 
to show a profit at the end of the 
year. This is good farming, without 
a question, because it takes brains 
as well as brawn to farm profitably. 

But the so-called good farmer isn’t 
always good to his land, because 
regardless how much manure he has 
there is never enough for all the 
crops. Manure is usually spread most 
generously on the corn ground or 
on the piece that will go into pota- 
toes next year. The new seeding or 
the cereal grain crop will receive a 
light top dressing if manure is avail- 
able, but more often it gets along 
without it. 

One of these good farmers smiled 
with amusement when I suggested 
that some fields have a rotation of 
green manure crops to make the 
manure go farther. He has seventy 
acres in alfalfa or alsike and June 
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grass, twenty acres of which are 
mowed for his own use and the bal- 
ance is baled and stored in the large 
barn until it becomes more valuable 
during the winter months and is 
then sold to neighbors. 

“I'm building up my land,” he 
said, “and have been doing that for 
a good many years. I grow all the 
hay I can and of course everyone 
knows that alsike and alfalfa are 
great soil builders. They put nitro- 
gen into the soil and when I finally 
plow the fields, I have all the roots 
with their bacteria nodules to return 
to the soil. 

“It’s a waste of good feed to plow 
a nearly mature crop into the soil, 
for there are always feeders with 
more livestock than they can feed 
from their own places. The next 
best thing to taking off the hay is to 
pasture the field and have the drop- 
pings and urine right on the ground, 
but cattle would waste too much. 


No, I think I’m on the right track.” 


Some of his neighbors claim that 
this used to be a much better farm 
before he went into the hay busi- 
ness. They usually refer to him as 
“Miner” Brown instead of Farmer 
Brown and say that with his system 
he is mining the plant food and or- 
ganic matter out of his soil. And he 
undoubtedly is. 

This Miner Brown takes off two 
cuttings per season and his fields 
produce for three years before turn- 
ed in. He averages three tons per 
acre which makes a total of approxi- 
mately nine tons of vegetation per 
acre or four hundred and fifty tons 
removed from the fifty acres. Think 
of the plant food alone that is lost 
to the farm, not to mention the nitro- 
gen locked up in the stems and 
leaves. And that is supposed to be 
good farming. 

Another man who believes himself 
to be about the smartest thing that 
ever came down the pike, raises rye 
and vetch in combination for seed. 
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There is a very good demand for his 
product and he always sells out 
shortly after harvest. 

“Best soil builder you can find 
anywhere,” he says, “and some of 
my customers say they'd be lost if 
I ever quit raising it. It’s building 
up my place, too, with the vetch put- 
ting nitrogen into the soil, the ripe 
straw and vines left on the land by 
the combine and all is returned into 
the ground after harvest. 

“I'll never go into any other kind 
of farming because raising rye and 
vetch for seed pays well, it isn’t too 
hard and I don’t have a lot of cows 
to milk or hogs to slop. I plow, 
harrow, drill and then sit down. 
The combine comes along and does 
all the hard work, and then I'm 
through for the season. 


“In the meantime, my dairy far- 
mer neighbors are sweating their 
heads off cultivating corn or pota- 
toes, husking or cutting corn, harvest- 
ing hay and mowing it on the most 
unbearably hot days. No, I wouldn't 


trade with the best of them.” 

This man does more for his farm, 
but the dry matter returned to the 
soil can never compare to green, 
succulent crops that will decay with- 
in a week or so and release plant 
foods. Bacteria go to work immedi- 
ately on the succulent vegetation; so 
do earthworms and other forms of 
life that engage in the soil building 
process. 

“When I get a little money ahead, 
I'll put in crops to plow under,” said 
a day dreaming tiller of the soil. 
“Out in North Dakota one year i 
worked for a wheat farmer who 
planted his crop on a clover sod, so 
I know what organic matter will do. 
We used to take a whole shock of 
wheat on the fork and toss it into 
the bundle wagon, but on his field 
the straw was so long and the heads 
so heavy, we were glad to fork a 
bundle at a time.” 

From the porch you could look 
over a field that I estimated to con- 
tain about thirty acres, now waist 


high with wild 


ragweed, daisies, 
mustard and other weeds. 


I said, “I saw a field like that 


plowed down before it could seed, 
then put into rye for a fall and win- 
ter cover crop. The next spring was 
too dry for plowing so after pastur- 
ing one day it was decided to let the 
grain ripen. The rye made a thick 
stand before winter set in and the 
pasturing was so brief it was hardly 
noticed. I forget what the grain 
yield was but it was far above aver- 
age, and I give all credit to the weeds 
put down for an organic crop.” 

“That could be,” this farmer re- 
plied, “but just the same there is 
nothing to compare with the legumes 
as soil builders. I want to have a 
definite part of the farm in vetch or 
sweet clover each year to plow down 
for the corn crop or wheat or barley. 
Then you'll see some bumper crops 
around here.” 


Any weed crop is well worth turn- 
ing under for the organic matter and 
the plant food it has robbed from 
the soil. Turning under is much 
better than letting the crop stand, 
seed and die and then disintegrate 
above ground to be blown all over 
the countryside by whipping fall and 
winter winds. Weeds are not the 
equal of legumes, but they are con- 
siderably more than half a_ loaf. 
They are succulent when green and 
provide a tremendous volume of or- 
ganic matter for small grain or other 
crops that follow. 

Anything of organic origin that 
is put into the soil will be beneficial. 
I know a farmer who some years back 
carted countless tons of asparagus 
butts from the canning factory to 
spread on his light sandy soil. He 
brought his own crop to the factory 
in a three-quarter-ton truck, and 
returned home with a full load of 
waste butts that were succulent and 
green. 

After six or seven years of this 
procedure the light soil was brought 
up to the point where it would grow 
good crops of rye and 
clovers. 


vetch or 
Once the soil was given 
some body, it began to produce 


much bountifully and 


more thus 
furnished more residue to be turned 
under. Once a liability to the far- 


mer, the land now in good tilth be- 


came a pleasure to work and there 
was an assurance of good crops be- 
cause of the increased water holding 
capacity. 

We watched a farmer with a huge 
rack trailer coupled behind his car 
pull away from the elevator with 
sixty gunny sacks of ground cobs. 

“Boy,” said one of the bystanders 
with a laugh, “when I get so poor I 
have to take free corn cobs and spend 
ten cents a hundred to have them 
run through the hammermill, I'll 
give up farming. What that guy 
should have is all the cows he can 
run on his place and put their man- 
ure instead of corn cobs into the 
soil.” 

“I'll say,” said another. “Time he 
figures up what he paid out for 
grinding, his gas and his time, he'll 
feel mighty sick. I'd just as soon 
dump so much gravel on my place 
as ground corn cobs, and there's just 
about as much good in it.” 

But this corn cob farmer wasn’t 
so dumb after all. There is consider- 
able nutrition in ground corn cobs 
as many cattle feeders have learned. 
There is also organic matter and 
plant food for which all soil longs. 
But this farmer used the ground 
corn cobs in the cattle barn gutter 
and in the rear of his horse stables 
and as litter in the laying house. 
It would have been good for the soil 
in its original state, but its effective- 
ness was greatly increased when mix- 
ed with the various manures and the 
urine it absorbed. 

One of our neighbors used to cut 
marsh hay with a scythe and draw 
it to his farm for use as bedding 
and ultimately to plow under. Marsh 
hay is tough material and slow to 
decay, but it did make his ground 
more productive. 

Another mowed the roadside along 
his farm, the fence rows and lane and 
all of this material was spread on a 
field soon to be plowed. The cut- 
ings from his lawn and raked leaves 
in the fall ail went on the manure 
heap to help swell the organic con- 
tent. 

Usually the man who wants ideal 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Miscellany 





By J. I. RODALE 


General Eisenhower and Nutrition 


I always knew that General Eisen- 
hower was nutrition-conscious as far 
as health was concerned. I remem- 
ber during World War II an item 
appeared in a newspaper about him 
in which he said that in the officers’ 
mess in France when the others were 
rushing for the meat he tried for 
the bones. He was wise. In our 
refined modern diet we do not get 
some of the extremely valuable min- 
erals which are contained in bones. 
On March 


hower gave an address at Columbia 


23, of this year, Eisen- 


University dedicated to the cause of 
international peace in which he said 
something that should be taken to 
heart by those who are concerned in 


producing the world’s food. He 


said: 


“So far as the world’s food is concerned, 
all peoples must learn together to make 
proper use of the earth on which we live. 
Hovering even now shoulders 
is a specter as sinister as the atomic bomb 
because it could depopulate the earth and 
destroy our cities. 


over our 


This creeping terror 
wastage of the natural 
resources and, particularly, the criminal 
exploitation of the soil. What will it profit 
us to achieve the H-bomb and survive that 


is the world’s 


tragedy or triumph, if the generations that 
succeed us must starve in a world, because 
of our misuse, grown barren as the moun- 
tains of the moon?” 

\t a time when the future looks 
so grim both in the field of inter- 
national peace and in the well-being 
of the bodies of men, why is not 
enough being done on a large scale 
in all the agricultural colleges to 
find a better way to grow our food 
and to prevent soil erosion? It is a 
good sign, however, when a man as 
prominent as General Eisenhower 
speaks up about such a matter. I 


hope he will go further and use his 
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influence to start a specific project in 
this field. 


Soil Softening 

When we first purchased our 
farm about ten years ago, we noticed 
that after a rain the water would 
stand in ponds at places where there 
were bowl-like formations of the 
ground. After about two years of 
practicing the organic method and 
using animal manures I noted that 
this condition was cured. The rains 
were absorbed immediately into the 
ground, showing that something was 
accomplished by the organic method 
which transformed the structure of 
the soil and opened up its pores. 
Standing water causes an anaerobic 
condition —a_ lack of 
brings about the multiplication of 
the wrong kind of bacteria, injuring 


air — which 


the soil. 

I have seen such low places in the 
fields on neighboring farms where 
the water repeatedly stands when- 
ever it rains hard. I call these spots 
field ulcers. The crop grows very 
poorly at such a place. I have seen 
a field of oats growing and in such 
low places nothing was growing. 
These places stood out in the field 
like sores. 

Now why am I writing all this? 
Jecause one swallow does not make 
a summer. One case like mine does 
not mean much, but now we have 
another case. Several years ago my 
brother Joe purchased a farm near 
ours and I noticed several places 
on it where the water would stand 
after a heavy rain. I brought it to 
his attention. 

“Joe,” I said, “after two years of 
organic farming you will not have 
this condition.” 


This year has been an exception- 
ally rainy one and for the first time 
there were no standing ponds on 
his farm. In only two years of or- 
ganic practices his land has under- 
gone a complete change. His soil 
now drinks in the water immediate- 
ly. This action is very important on 
these parts of our farms in which 
the soil slants. The rain used to wash 
off there into the ditches carrying 
valuable topsoil with it in expensive 
erosion. There is much less of it 
now on Joe’s farm. On our place, 
in addition to the organic method, 
we practice contour farming, and 
between methods do not 
lose a thimbleful of soil in rain ero- 
sion. 


the two 


Bees Too Few 

John C. Davis, writing in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 25, 
1950 says that “Ohio’s bee popula- 
tion is down 20 per cent over a three 
year period with resulting losses in 
the legume seed, fruit and vege- 
table crops.” He quotes Carl Deeds 
at the fourth annual field-day of the 
Lorain Beekeepers’ Association, held 
at the Wellington Fairgrounds at 
Cleveland, as follows: 


“‘Beekeepers maintain, and with much 
merit in their claim, that they receive only 
five per cent of the value of their work 
when paid only for the honey and beeswax 
produced by their bees,’ Deeds explained. 
‘The remaining 95 per cent of the value 
is in the pollenizing work done by the 
bees as they go from blossom to blossom 
gathering nectar. Without this polleniza- 
tion, fruit and vegetable blossoms would 
just be pretty flowers. They would not 
bear fruit. 

““But it is in the field of legume seeds 
that we are really short in bee population. 
With the emphasis on soil conservation, 
the need for seed is the greatest in our 
history. We will take some 27,000,000 
acres out of row and small grain cropping 
this year, and these should be put into 
legumes for the good of the land—if we 
had seed. 

Wild Bees Too Few 


“*Time was when wild bees furnished 
all the fertilization needed for our clover 
and alfalfa fields, but that was before we 
had so many acres and before the present 
wide use of poisonous sprays on field crops. 
The wild bee population just cannot do 
the job today, and the answer to greater 
legume seed production is more domesti- 
cated bees that can be moved from field 
to field at blossoming time.’ ” 


Experiments at the Wooster Ex- 
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periment Station in Ohio have 
demonstrated than an ample bee 
population working in the field can 
increase seed production from two 
and a half bushels to the acre to 
twelve bushels. 


Weed Killers Weakening 


Just as certain strains of flies are 
becoming tolerant to the effects of 
DDT so is a certain weed gradually 
becoming immune to the weed-killer 
2,4-D. This weed is called Johnson 
grass. The following from Science 
News Letter of July 22, 1950 tells 
part of the story: 


The discovery was made by Leo Hebert, 
plant scientist at the Department of Agri- 
culture’s sugar crops laboratory at Houma, 
Louisiana. 

The weed with growing immunity to 
2,4-D is called Johnson grass. When sugar 
cane fields were first treated with the 
chemical, nearly all of the Johnson grass 
was killed. From the few surviving plants 
however, the government sugar scientist 
saved seeds. 

“This year his suspicions were confirmed. 
Second-generation seedlings, offspring of 
the hardy plants which survived the first 
dose of 2,4-D, were found to be twice as 
resistant to the weedkiller as plants of the 
previous generation.” 


Other ways to control weeds than 
with chemicals must be found be- 
cause with them there are always 
hidden dangers. No one knows 
what harm to the microbial life of 
the soil is being done with these 
chemicals. If they have the power 
to kill weeds they are detrimental to 
the well-being of the soil in general. 
2,4-D killed an entire crop of sweet 
corn of one of our neighboring 
farmers. A neighbor's spraying of 
it last year damaged our grapes. The 
item in Science News Letter quoted 
above finishes off with: 


“It now appears that chemical weed con- 
trol is another field in which science must 
always look for something new, just as it 
has had to do in the fight on house fly 
Strains showing resistance to DDT, said 
the glum official announcement of the John- 
son grass discovery.” 

We are controlling the weeds on 
our farm pretty well with our culti- 
vating tools. The trouble with many 
farmers is that they are depending 
too much on the chemist to produce 
magic for them. There is wonderful 


magic in a soil kept free of strong 
chemicals of any kind. 


The Grange and 
Chemical Fertilizers 


Recently Congress passed a resolu- 
tion to appoint a congressional com- 
mittee to investigate the use of 
chemical fertilizers. The National 
Grange in November, 1949, did the 
same thing, preceding Congress by 
about six months. Here is the reso- 
lution of the National Grange which 
is taken from page 164 of the Jour- 
nal of the 83rd Annual Session, 
November 1949: 


“INVESTIGATION OF 
ORGANIC AGRICULTURE” 


“Whereas, The practice of organic agri- 
culture as pioneered by Sir Albert Howard, 
Ehrenfried Pfeiffer and others is gaining 
thousands of adherents throughout the 
world; and 

“Whereas, the proponents of organic 
agriculture claim to have a practical meth- 
od of developing natural soil fertility which 
they declare to be the only basis for maxi- 
mum health of plants, animals and hu- 
mans; and 

“Whereas, it is claimed that the present 
practices of agriculture, employing com- 
mercial fertilizer and poison sprays could 
be responsible for virus diseases; 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Grange ask investigation of the 
above claims for organic agriculture by 


State and Federal agricultural agencies. 
—Adopted” 


Congressional Investigation 


Here is a letter that was repro- 
duced in the Congressional Record, 
of June 19th, 1950, page A4754, and 
speaks for itself: 


Fertilizer Investigation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
of 
HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 
of West Virginia 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1950 


“Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
recently written by Mr. Fred H. Gaston, 
Alpine, Tex., to Mr. William G. Holman, 
Washington, D. C., contains some state- 
ments that strongly support the effort now 
being made by the Honorable ApoLPH J. 
SABATH to secure the appointment of a 
special committee to study the health and 
economic phases of present methods of 
fertilizer manufacture, House Resolution 
323. 

“Some of the statements made, and 
sworn to by Mr. Gaston, are so serious 
in their implications as to incline me to 
ask that this letter, and Mr. Gaston’s affi- 
davit, be inserted in the Recorp for the 
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STOP 
FCOSTLY EROSIONS 






Save your valuable top soil through sound 
conservation practices. The Danuser All-Purpose 
Blade can help prevent this costly erosion — 
terracing, scraping, grading and _ back-filling 
are just a few of the many duties it performs. 
Designed for the individual farmer to build 
and maintain terraces in his soil conservation 
program. For full details, write Dept. AH. 


DANUSER MACHINE CO., Fulton, Mo. 


ate Cuerorse 





s manufacturers of the famous Danuser Digger Z 





COMPOST AS 
, YOU WANT IT 


@ SCREENED 
@ SHREDDED 
@ GROUND 
@ MIXED 

@ PILED 
Rocks, trash separated. 
Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


Dept. T 


W.-W GRINDER CORP. wichita. KANSAS 








NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Ideal for Organic farming and gardening 
Distributed in California by 
Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of The 
Organic Farmer. Keeps them in- 
stantly ready for you to consult 
-+.-mext month or years from 
now. A file of The Organic Farm- 
er is a permanent encyclopedia of 
erganic agriculture, health, and 
inspiration. This handy, durable 
leatherette binder, attractively 
stamped in gold, holds 12 copies 
of both old and new sizes of The 
Organic Farmer. Copies are easily 
inserted or removed. Price $1.50. 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Dept. 9-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


at lower cost 


GRAN-I-MEAL 


A PULVERIZED POTASH GRANITE 


« 
Produced by one of America’s larg- 
est granite quarries, GRAN-I-MEAL 
can be shipped in carloads, bulk 
or packed in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. 
GRAN-I-MEAL can also be supplied 
through your feed dealer or feed 
mill. Write us today for price on 
your requirements. 


Ask your dealer to supply you 


NORTH CAROLINA 
GRANITE CORPORATION 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina 

















FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE 


NATURE'S 
FINER THAN FINE 





NURSERY STOCK 


NORTHERN | selected state inspected 
Dunlap, Beaver. Blakemore, 100, $1.90; 250 
Aberdeen Bellmar, Fairfax, Dorsett, Catskill, 
Robinson 100, $2.60; 250, $6.25 Gem 
Evermore, Bruin’s Marvel (everbearing), 
$3.75; Latham, Newburgh. Sunrise, 
Indian Summer, raspberry plants, 10, $1.25; 25, 
$2.75; 100, $9.00 Perennials—3, $1.00; Lupines, 
pink, blue; Phiox, blue, lavender, red; Iris. variegat 
ed colors; Delphiniums, blue, lavender, white; Chrys- 
anthemums, assorted Successful planting guide 
with order; all nursery stock prepaid 


BRULE VALLEY NURSERIES, 


strawberry 
plants 
$4.25; 
Premier 
Mastodon 
50, $2.00; 100 


Brule, Wis. 





Miscellany 


information of other Members of Congress. 
“Mr. Gaston’s letter reads as follows: 
Alpine, Tex., June 15, 1950. 
Mr. WiLt1AM G. HOLMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Dear Mr. Ho_mMaAn: I was glad to re- 
ceive a copy of H. R. 3045. I believe the 
time has come to subject chemical fertilizers 
to more rigid regulation. 

“I have read your paper with consider- 
able interest and am surprised to learn that 
the Federal Government has allowed a few 
fertilizer manufacturers to acquire a mo- 
nopolistic control of the phosphate market, 
and that the leasing of public lands on 
which are found the principal potash de- 
posits, to a few corporations, has enabled 
them to acquire control of 80 to 90 per cent 
of the potash in this country. 

“I fully agree with you that ‘monopoly is 
in the saddle, booted, and spurred,’ and 
that the farmers are completely at the 
mercy of these ruthless corporations. Al- 
though the biggest potash mines in America 
are almost at my very door (on Govern- 
ment land, obtained at negligible cost), my 
letter to the big plant near Carlsbad, con- 
templating car lot purchases of potash, had 
to be forwarded to Wall Street before I 
received the following reply: 

“Our entire production of potash for the 
year June 1, 1950, to June 1, 1951, has al- 
ready been committed. 

“I have discovered that in irrigated 
fields, the increasing use of artificial ferti- 
lizers has reached a point where the costs 
wipe out the potential profit. Moreover, 
the land, like a user of narcotics, requires 
larger dosage from year to year, to main- 
tain an average yield. Such artificial 
stimulation is attended by actual soil de- 
pletion and destruction of the original top- 
soil, accompanied by development of hard- 
pan. Earthworms and subsurface animal 
life—the bacteria and countless micro- 
organisms which build humus and preserve 
tilth — tend to disappear entirely with the 
continued use of strong chemicals. Thus 
our soils are being ruined by chemical ferti- 
lizers. 

“Let me know whether any Texas Con- 
gressmen are opposed to H. R. 3045 and 
what I can do to help your worthy under- 
taking. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep H. Gaston.” 


Potato Farms and Dead Cows 


An item appearing in the Suffolk 
County Farm Bureau News for July 
1950 is extremely significant. Part 
of it reads as follows: 


“Several cows owned on potato farms 
have died recently, but cows have died 
regularly on potato farms for years. These 
‘family’ cows calve and go down and can- 
not get up. Treatment helps many of the 
younger animals but cows over five years 
of age respond less favorably to treat- 
ment. Of the animals that have died, which 
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(Continued) 


have been autopsied, all have shown the 
same condition of liver degeneration. The 
condition has never been observed in a 
commercial dairy herd. 


Tuirp AtTack USUALLY FATAL 

“Cows that have one or two attacks, and 
have recovered seldom pull through the 
third time. Some die the first time afflicted, 
but it is not an infectious or contagious 
disease. It is believed by one veterinarian 
to be due to the fact that these cows are 
pastured on rye and other crops grown 
on soil that has been potato land for years. 
Many gallons of copper sulfate, calcium 
arsenate, lead arsenate, weed killers, dit- 
hane, DDT and other poisons have been 
used.” 


Night Growing 
The following little article ap- 


peared in the N. Y. Times of July 
16, 1950: 


“The statistical experts who have been 
telling us for years that the world faces 
starvation because the population is in- 
creasing faster than the food supply do 
not impress Dr. Fritz Went of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

“An increase in basic knowledge of 
plants, improvements in agricultural me- 
thods and extension of cultivated areas 
could increase world food productivity 20 
per cent in his opinion. The estimate is 
based on a year’s patient plant experimen- 
tation under the most exactly controlled 
conditions of weather, light, temperature 
and sterility in six air-conditioned green- 
houses and thirteen air-conditioned labora- 
tories. 

“Night light and temperature have a 
particularly beneficial effect on the plants. 
In Hawaii, night-lighting increases the 
yield of sugar cane by a considerable per- 
centage. Under ideal conditions the yield 
of an acre of sugar beets may be doubled 
or trebled. 

“Until recently, it has been thought that 
growth of flowers and plants is controlled 
by daylight conditions of light and tempera- 
ture. Dr. Went finds this to be untrue. 
Night temperature is just as important. 
Some plants, for example, grow only when 
the temperature is under 50 degrees at 
night; others, when the temperature is 
above 50. Tomato plants grow almost as 
fast at night under controlled temperatures 
as they do in daylight.” 


Is it possible that plants need a 
rest from growing at night? They 
may become fatigued without it. 
Animals require sleep at night. Man 
has forced hens by means of artificial 
lighting to work over-time, but has 
not succeeded in making them lay 
more eggs per year. Have poultry 
scientists ever made comparisons in 
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the health between chickens so 
forced and others who work only by 
daylight? 

When plants do not grow under 
natural conditions they must suffer 
in some way, sometimes in ways that 
are so subtle that it is difficult to 
notice. For example, a plant grow- 
ing under ordinary conditions will 
occasionally sway with the breeze. 
That movement may be good for it 
and may be similar in effect to exer- 
cise taken by human beings. In a 
hothouse, the same plant will get 
very little movement because of lack 
of breeze. That may be one of the 


reasons that 


hothouse plants are 
what they are — namely hothouse 
plants, and come down with more 
ills. 

Man is becoming more and more 
reckless and is going more and more 
away from nature. Some day he will 
pay for it. 

Cows die from food growing in 
sail that has received much poison 
spray, but what about people who 
eat such food? Today the public is 
exposed to an enormous amount 
and variety of that carry 
dangerous amounts of poison spray 
residues. the farmer’s con- 
science bother him when he sends 
such food crops to market? The con- 
dition is a fearful emergency but 


foods 


Does 


farmers and agricultural scientists 
are going about spraying poisons, 
and acting calm about it as if noth- 
ing is wrong. There is much evi- 
dence that the need for spraying can 
be greatly reduced if more organic 
matter were used as a fertilizer. This 
is not just hearsay or wishful think- 
ing. There is actual evidence of it, 
but no attention is paid to it in ag- 
ronomic circles. Already the cost of 
applying sprays so frequently is be- 
coming prohibitive in cost and soon 
an economic dead end will be reach- 
ed. It is later than you think. 


Baby Foods 


There are brands and 


many varieties of baby foods on the 


several 


market. I can see a wonderful op- 
portunity for some large company 
or group of individuals with suffi- 
cient capital to go into the business 


of producing such food organically. 
There is a tremendous waiting mar- 
ket. Nothing is too good for our 
babies, the future citizens of our 
country. The public will embrace 
such a project enthusiastically and 
will buy all that can be produced. 
Babies first. 
Cancer Clinic 

In Dallas, Texas at 4507 Gaston 
Avenue, is a Hoxsey Clinic, which 
has cured hundreds of cases of ad- 
vanced cancer. I have one friend 
who was cured there. This clinic has 
won a court case by which an at- 
tempt was being made to stop them 
from operating. The judge ruled 
that they were actually curing ad- 
vanced cancer cases. The reason I 
am mentioning all of this here is 
that Mr. Harry M. Hoxsey who 
manages this well-run institution has 
asked me to send out a call for or- 
ganically grown foods to be used at 
his institution, so I am asking all 
readers of The Organic Farmer who 
have farms and who are interested 
in this matter to please get in touch 
with Mr. Hoxsey. It is in an extreme- 
ly worthy cause. The address is 
given above. At any rate send for 
their booklet which shows pictures, 
cases and names of people they have 
cured of cancer. 
Sprayer Tragedy 

The following is a_ little item 
from the July 14, 1950 issue of the 


Allentown Call, Allen- 
town, Pa.: 


Morning 


“THE WRONG SPRAY: The Trinkle 
home on S. 12th St. in the 19th ward wins 
much favorable commendation from pas- 
sersby. Adolf and Theresa like pretty 
flowers, lawns and shrubs and they see 
to it that they have them. 

“Next to the house there is a small fruit 
orchard, mostly apples. The trees are: kept 
in fine condition; the 
whitewashed. 

“It is not a blight that caused the leaves 
on the apple trees to turn brown. Theresa 
thought a little spraying would not hurt 
and accidentally she got hold of the weed 
killer.” 


trunks are even 


Chemical fertilizers, poison sprays 
and weed killers are dangerous to 
the people who eat the food so 
grown, to the men who grow them 
and to the families of those men. 
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Do you want 


to live to be 
100? 


PREVENTION, the new monthly maga- 
zine edited by J. |. Rodale, will try 
to show you how to live to a ripe old 
age in full possession of your mental 
and physical faculties. PREVENTION 
is seeking a practical route to the 
fountain of youth. 


The exciting June issue, devoted sole- 
ly to the cause and prevention of polio 
(“‘infantile’’ paralysis), was a revela- 
tion to thousands. There will be many 
similar numbers dealing with single 
subjects—colds, headaches, bread, over- 
weight, etc. But most issues will take 
in a diversified, well-rounded field of 
health conservation, stressing both posi- 
tive and negative health factors in our 
everyday occupations. Food, worry, 
sleep, posture, digestion, exercise, elim- 
ination, mental attitudes, medicine, diet 
—everything that can possibly help you 
avoid illness or chronic diseases or 
senile infirmity will be within the scope 
of this amazing magazine. 





is made up of fascinating articles and 
reports by and about physicians and 
medical research workers. No impor- 
tant health topic will be lost sight of, 
for PREVENTION will keep its readers 
posted on the latest authentic inforrna- 
tion—materjal largely unavailable to 
the general public! 


Do you want to 


keep healthy? 


Subscribe Today to PREVENTION! 

Consider the cost not as a subscription 
to a magazine, but as a medical fee to 
enable you to stay healthy. A year of 
PREVENTION is worth a decade of 


cure. 


You need send no money; we will be 
glad to mail a bill. Simply fill out the 
coupon, and mail it NOW. : 





:PREVENTION MAGAZINE : 
sc /o ORGANIC FARMER, Dept. 9F_ : 
*EMMAUS, PA. s 
: Please enter my subscription for : 
: | year $3() 2 years $50 : 
° 3 years $6 [J 5 years $8[] 
LEM ecg Signs eee wee eee eee : 
NE iis cannnvwt den caer : 
: ' ee see 











“aT: FREE HEAT ! 
with DANIELS improveo 
bn img Heat 








Burns ony size wood and odd 

chunks. Efficient and easy to 

clean. ideal for comp, ski lodge, 

school or home. Maintains 
steady, even heat 






B Write for full information. 
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SAM DANIELS MFG. CO 
HARDWICK VERMONT 








Wherever you are, 
it's not too far from 


ORGANICALLY RAISED FOOD 
Write for your copy of the 


ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY 


New enlarged edition lists names 


and products for the entire 
United States. Send 25c NOW to 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. 9F Emmaus, Pa. 











You Can Have the 
Most BEAUTIFUL Garden 


You Ever Saw 
Learn how to increase the vitamins in your 


vegetables and the beauty ; 
without the use of chemical fertilizers or 
poison sprays. Use only materials which are 
obtainable free of charge or at nominal cost. 
Read ORGANIC GARDENING, a beautiful 
64-page monthly magazine which is pro- 
fusely illustrat and contains many articles 
on how to raise better flowers vege- 
tables—inexpensively. Order your subscrip- 
— NOW and be ready for summer gar- 
ning. 


$3 One Year—$5 Two Years—$6 Three Years 
$7 Four Years—$8 Five Years 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. OF Emmaus, Pa. 


of your flowers, 








Memos To Farmers 





Industry Controls Much 
Agricultural Research 


Fangs exists today in 
many agricultural experiment 
stations that is harming the farmer. 
That condition is the sponsoring of 
research by gifts of money and 
supplies from industry. 

Absolute scientific truth is an 
elusive thing. It can only be ob- 
tained by a corps of men unfettered 
by bias. Objectivity in research can 
not be obtained when that research 
is being paid for by an agency with 
a vital interest in the nature of its 
outcome. 

To illustrate my point let me 
quote from the recently issued sixty- 
first annual report of the Georgia 
Experiment Station: 

“The Georgia Experiment Station 
wishes to acknowledge the financial 
assistance given by the organizations 
listed above. (Among the listed or- 
ganizations are the Chilean Nitrate 
Educational Foundation and the 
American Plant Food Council — 
both representing the chemical ferti- 
lizer industry.) This assistance aided 
materially in furthering research 
work in specific fields of endeavor. 
Research work accomplished in co- 
operation with these organizations 
not only aids them in their work, but 
is beneficial to all Georgia farmers. 

“This station also recognizes those 
erganizations who donated material 
and equipment to aid research work. 
Without this aid and cooperation, 
certain research would have been 
impossible.” 

Of course, many farmers have 
benefitted by research that depended 
for its financing on some industry 
serving agriculture. But the possi- 
bilities for harm to agriculture by 
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the industrial grant system are great 
and, by their nature, difficult to 
bring out into the light. At least one 
prominent experiment station rec- 
ognizes this danger and_ refuses 
to accept any aid from non-academic 
sources. 

But the solution to this problem 
is not the cutting off of all aid from 
industry to the experiment stations. 
That would result in a loss of the 
good things brought by this system 
as well as the bad. The ideal but 
apparently distant goal is a balanced 
program of research subsidization — 
including funds from anti-chemical 
quarters — encouraging the experi- 
ment stations to tell both sides of 
the story. 


Avoid Continuous 
Wheat Cropping 


Organic farmers who are interest- 
ed in reducing disease problems to 
an absolute minimum should fol- 
low the Ohio experiment station's 
advice not to plant wheat on land 
that produced a wheat crop this sea- 
son. Continuous wheat cropping 
allows a fungus, known gs Take-All, 
to build up on the roots. 

Wheat is particularly likely to get 
this disease, caused by the fungi 
overwintering on the straw and 
stubble of old plants. The young 
wheat plants so infected will either 
die or be seriously weakened. 

If you had planned to plant wheat 
on wheat land this fall, it would be 
most advisable to substitute a fall 
cover crop. 


Garbage Composting Industry 
Is Expanding 


A recent issue of The Engineering 
News-Record reports that the city of 
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Toledo, Ohio, will enter into a con- 
tract with the Toledo Frazer Com- 
post Co. to erect a plant to handle 
6,000 tons of garbage yearly, about 
one-fifth of the city’s output. It is 
estimated, reports the News-Record, 
that the city will save $40,000 a year 
in trucking and incineration costs. 


Invest in a 
Wood Stove 

An article on wood burning stoves 
that we ran .in our January, 1950, 
issue has aroused more comment 
over the months than almost any 
article we have ever published. 
People still write to us asking where 
they can buy wood stoves and telling 
us how much they like the idea of 
making use of on-the-farm fuel. 

Wood stoves have an advantage 
that may not be apparent at first 
glance but is important nevertheless. 
That advantage is that wood ashes 
are an ideal potash fertilizer. One 
winter’s use of a wood stove can 
mean the production of enough pot- 
ash to supply a large truck garden 
and perhaps enough for a small corn 
field. 

One stove we know of is designed 
to burn sawdust. Of course, burning 
is not the best way to convert saw- 
dust into fertilizer, but the practice 
can be condoned if one can cook 
one’s meals in the process. 


Need a Job? 

Every once in a while someone 
writes to us and wants to know where 
they can find farm help that really 
understands and is in sympathy with 
the organic method. All too often 
we have to tell them that we don’t 
know of anybody offhand who can 
fill the bill. 

Now, if you know farming — or- 
ganic farming especially — why not 
write to us giving your age, experi- 
ence, where you are willing to go, 
etc. We will keep your application 
on file and will send copies of it to 
anyone who wants to hire an organic 
farmer. If you don’t have any experi- 
ence write to us anyway, because we 
sometimes hear of people who want 
inexperienced help. 
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For the time being — until it grows 
out of hand — we will conduct this 
service free. 


NOW The Greatest Book ever Offered! 
“THE MASTER’S GARDEN” 


ideas that will make MILLIONS think. 
Would you like te know — THE ANSWERS??? 
1. How to earn-up-to $500 in two months, April and 
May each spring. 
2. How to earn $50 a day for 100 days, do it each 
summer. 
3. How to tell the weather, when it will rain or 
° a frost. 
“Influencing” Statistics 4. i to sow $2.00 worth of garden seeds, make 
50 profit. 
5. How to make $5,000 per acre, with gladiolus 
—- year. 
6. How to keep tomatoes all winter. 
7. How to earn $20 to $30 a week spare time. 
8. How Tips on better gardening. 
9. How to grow Strawberries New E-Z way. 
> How to grow Bushels of Tomatoes from one Plant. 
. How to grow and sell the Magic Flower Plants. 
Just touch the leaves with your little finger and see 
‘em fold-up just like an UMBRELLA before your 
eyes. You'll love ‘em. A $1.00 pkt. of these seeds as 
a gift with a copy of ‘THE MASTER’S GARDEN” 
book at only $2.00 postpaid. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or your money back if re- 
turned in ——. hg you still keep the seeds if you 
do return the book. What can you lose? Send $2.00 
“Only God can make a seed GROW.” 
No other book just like it. ‘‘We are nearer to GOD 
in a garden than any other place on earth.” 


LIGHTNING eed MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 115—0O. Streator, Illinois 


The August issue of Harper's mag- 
azine carried an extremely enlighten- 
ing article entitled “How to Lie 
With Statistics.” The article did a 
good job of telling the general pub- 
lic what every statistical worker 
knows — that figures can be made to 
say almost anything. 

My favorite statistical square knot 
is the medical man’s statement that 
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“By utilizing ground, raw rock, 
agriculturists can unleck tons 
ef natural minerals.” 

—Dr. Jerome K. Holmes 


y (a 
Now You FINELY GROUND 


POTASH ROCK 


17 ESSENTIAL TRACE MINERALS 


Manganese, Trace 

Lead, Trace 
Aluminum-lron, Very High 
Zirconium, Trace 

Barium, Trace 


Potassium 4% 
Silicon, Very High 
Sodium, Trace 
Calcium, High 
Magnesium, Trace 


Chromium, Trace 
Copper, Trace 
Nickel, Trace 
Vanadium, Trace 
Boron, Trace 











Titanium, Trace Strontium, Trace Gallium, Trace 
— ORDER NOW — 
Big Value ' Save Money —____, 
100 Ibs. - - - - $1.50 Ton Lots - - - - $22.50 




















F.O.B. MILL AT 


CAMPO MILLING CORPORATIO 


P. O. Box 154A 
CAMPO, CALIF. 














Gentlemen: 
I MUSTN'T MISS AN ISSUE OF 


THE QRGANIC [1 RMER 


Put me down for a subscription for 


1 Year-$3 0 2 Years-$50 3 Years-$60 5 Years-$8 0 
and send me a bill. 





Name 





Address 








(CUT OUT AND MAIL TO THE ORCANIC FARMER, EMMAUS PA.) 








Read these 3 Basic Books 


by J. I. RODALE 








PAY DIRT 


Hx is the best guide to the organic movement. 
The “bible” of thousands of gardeners, PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods, shows how the individual farmer can 
obtain bigger yields of disease-free plants, rich in 
health-giving qualities. Now in its ninth edition, PAY 
DIRT is still one of the most important books pub- 
lished in this country in years. 


Next to the Atom Bomb, nothing else in the 
world is so serious as Man’s ravishment of the earth 
that sustains him and keeps him from starvation. 
Even more than atomic energy, our topsoil could be- 
come beneficial to mankind if properly treated. PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods and is guaranteed to “give a case of the 
jitters to... farmers who have been playing it the easy 
way by using chemical fertilizers."—The New Yorker. 
“Brings the all-important world problem of soil con- 
servation into focus for the individual.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “An exciting book, both for the farmer and 
the gardener.”—Richardson Wright, in House and 
Garden. 


PAY DIRT is a natural for everyone who wants 
to adopt organiculture. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00 


The amazing story of an organic farm 


HUMUS and the FARMER 


by FRIEND SYKES 


ELLS how 750 “worthless acres” were changed 
"Tan rich farm land by use of the organic meth- 
od. Filled with graphic descriptions, illustrations, 
recommendations for making pastures, reclamation 
of waste or derelict lands, and increasing the water- 
holding capacity and productivity of the soil. The 
value of mixed farming and reforestation, the im- 
portance of the earthworm, and the mechanization 
of the compost method are all clearly explained. 

Friend Sykes’ account begins when what was 
regarded as one of the best herds in England 
proved, upon government inspection, to be 66%, 
diseased—the result of deficiencies in the food 





THE HEALTHY 
HUNZAS 


BOOK about the inhabitants of the northwestern 
A section of India who are astoundingly healthy 
because of the way they raise their food. A race of 
over 22,000 people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoy- 
ancy that makes them unique among the world’s 
national groups. Full details show how any farmer 
or gardener can apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 
263 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00 
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IN THE GARDEN 


NEW INVENTION in gardening! An authori- 
A tative guide to the use of stones and rocks for 
obtaining greater yields and healthier plants. This 
sensational but natural practice obviates digging, cul- 
tivating, hoeing, and weeding. Here is the most re- 
markable and promising cultural practice proposed 
in recent years. Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00 









Order books on this page from 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 


maus, Pa. 








plants. The herd was dispersed and the valuable 
farm land sold. Friend Sykes then purchased 750 
acres of land on the Salisbury Plain which farmers 
round about considered practically worthless. He 
subsoiled it and fertilized with natural manures 
exclusively. Pasture and crop plants were grown 
which were rich in minerals and other nutrient 
materials. 

As a result, the cattle and horses were main- 
tained in health and vigor that had been hitherto 
unknown, and the land is now visited by outstand- 
ing agriculturists as one of the most interesting 
farms in England. 416 pages, 40 photos. $4.50 
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Memos to Farmers 


the average citizen can now look for- 
ward to living to be seventy while 
his counterpart of a hundred years 
ago could be expected to live only 
until forty. 

Actually, today’s man of twenty- 
five can expect to live only a very few 
years longer than last century's 
twenty-five-year-old. The tremendous 
reduction of childhood deaths, not 
a general adult 
health, has made possible the state- 
ment that we now live thirty years 
longer than we used to. 

Let’s start with 100 babies of the 
year 1850. Sanitation and contagious 
disease prevention not being what 
they are now, a large percentage of 


improvement in 


Continued 


that hundred will die before they 
reach voting age. But a baby today 
stands a much better chance of 
weathering the stresses and strains of 
immaturity. He has a whole corps 
of obstetricians, inoculators and steri- 
lizers working to keep clear the 
microbes and other hazards that used 
to make childhood so dangerous. 
So, if we consider only human beings 
of age 21 on up we find that life is 
very little less healthy than it used to 
be. 

But now to swing over to statistical 
gymnastics related to farming. Let’s 
take a look at an experiment with 
phosphate rock and superphosphate. 
This particular experiment proved 


that superphosphate was cheaper to 
use and more effective. Here is a con- 
cluding sentence of the report as 
printed by one of the experiment 
stations: 

“It required 12.5 times as much 
phosphoric acid in the form of rock 
phosphate applied broadcast to pro- 
duce an‘ increase in wheat yield 
equivalent to the increase produced 
by 90 lbs. of 20 per cent superphos- 
phate drilled with the seed.” 

Now, how can you compare hon- 
estly the performance of fertilizer 
broadcast with that of fertilizer drill- 
ed with the seed? It’s like trying to 
multiply apples by oranges, and just 
can't be done. 

Like the man from Missouri, I’ve 
got to see for myself. 

RosBert RODALE 





Soil Building Opinions Differ 


(Continued from page 47) 


conditions or ideal crops for turning 
under, is too impatient for a grand 
success to gather daily small quanti- 
ties of vegetable matter available. 
And he thus puts off more and more 
surely the day when his farm fertil- 
ity will begin to increase. Roadside 
mowings, leaves, corn cobs, sawdust 
and such materials added little by 
little to the soil increase the humus 
content accordingly and are much 
to be preferred to that wonderful 
legume crop that will be grown 
some day in the future. 

What excuse can there be for pro- 
crastination when you consider that 
succulent, green vegetation turned 
under today will be well decayed 
within a week or two? A week or two 
allowed to slip by can be very im- 
portant in farming. It can mean the 
difference between a bountiful crop 
in a dry season or less than a crop, 
depending on whether your soil can 
store water for the plant roots. The 
humus or decayed vegetation you 
put into the soil will become water 


tenders and supply your plant roots 
with their needs twenty-four hours 
a day. 


Most farmers who realize the value 
of organic farming would like to put 
half or all of the place into legumes 
to be turned under, but the plan 
isn’t practical for the man with stock 
to feed. But they don’t put off the 
practice for that reason; instead, 
they plant legumes in all land they 
can spare from production, and in 
time they will get around to having 
every acre into soil building crops. 
It is better to do a little more each 
year and eventually to have half the 
farm’s fertility increased than to let 
each season slide by into eternity 
while you dream of the grand occa- 
sion when you will do a bang-up job. 

In some towns, the local govern- 
ment gathers up heaps of leaves 
raked off lawns by householders, and 
carts the refuse to the dump. This 
is valuable soil building matter that 
officials usually will draw a reason- 


able distance to dump on some farm 
if requested to do so. One of our 
town residents had a small farm on 
the village outskirts and for several 
years all the leaves picked up by 
village trucks were dumped there. 
He had let the ground run to weeds 
and some grass, but after several 
years of turning these leaves under, 
the soil produced a fine grass for 
grazing, so the place was fenced and 
rented out to a small stock trader 
for pasture. Two years later the 
trader moved away and the plot 
owner decided that the enriched land 
ought to be good for truck farming. 
Half was put into sweet corn and the 
other half into late potatoes. The 
sweet corn matured early into nice, 
well filled ears and _ sold quickly 
early in the season at high prices. 
The potatoes came along in the fall 
in the basement 
until winter when their delivery on 


and were stored 


orders kept the land owner busy and 
at the same time profitably occupied. 

Add even a little vegetation to 
your soil today and you have made 
sure of it. It is these small efforts 
that do wonders. 
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Books 





Looking Backward 


f ben agricul- 
tural pub- 
ishers seem to be 
in a state of leth- 
argy this month, 
no reviewable 
books having 
crossed our desk 
within the last 
four weeks. As an alternative to ana- 
lyzing a new book, and a good alter- 
native it is, too, I am going to call 
your attention to an old but still 
valuable work, Farm Manures by 
Charles Thorne. Incidentally, it was 
published by the Orange Judd Com- 
pany, whose namesake is discussed on 
page 24. 

This book was published in 1913. 
Since then the emphasis in fertilizers 
has moved from manure toward the 
artificials, and that switching of em- 
phasis hasn’t helped to increase our 
knowledge of manure, which is, after 
all, the best fertilizer. 

One point about manure that 
bothers many organic farmers is 





whether to use it fresh or rotted 
Recently one of the 
leaders of the organic movement in 
England mentioned in a letter that it 
was just impractical to use manure 
fresh and that it must be composted. 
1 don’t agree. The book Farm Man- 
ures quotes a statement by Professor 
F. T. Shutt of the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms on this point: 

“It 
under a good system of preservation, 
rotting must be accomplished by 


(composted). 


has been seen....that even 


a loss constituents. 
Weight for weight, rotted manure is 


than fresh manure, 


of fertilizing 


more valuable 
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containing a larger percentage of 
plant food and having these elements 
in a more available condition, but 
the losses in rotting may, and fre- 
quently do, outbalance the benefits. 
Undoubtedly the safest storehouse 
for manure is in the soil. Once in 
the soil the only loss that can occur 
is through draining away of the 
soluble nitrates, and this is usually 
very slight. Indeed it is not to be 
compared with the loss of nitrogen 
in the fermenting manure heap. We, 
therefore, unhesitatingly say that the 
farmer who gets his manure while 
still fresh into the soil returns to it 
for the future use of his crops much 
more plant nourishment than he 
who allows the manure to accumu- 
late in piles that receive little or no 
care, and which, therefore, must 
waste by excessive fermentation or 
leaching, or both.” 

But it is not enough to merely 
spread the manure on the surface 
and forget about it. It must be disc- 
ed or plowed in the same day if most 
of its ability to increase crop yields 
is to be preserved. Experiments at 
the Danish Experimental Farms, 
reported in the book /rrigated Soils 
by D. W. Thorne and H. B. Peter- 
son, have shown that manure left 
exposed on the surface of the soil 
for four days loses 57 per cent of its 
(The crop 


used in this case was oats.) 


ability to boost yields. 


At this time we come to a con- 
flict between Mr. Thorne, author 
Manures, and Professor 
Thorne, author of /rrigated Soils. 
The author of the older book says 
“the nearest approach (to ideal ma- 


of Farm 





nure handling) is to haul the ma- 
nure daily from the stable to the 
field ....and spread it there at once 
and as uniformly as possible.” But 
he says that the drying of manure 
as it lays exposed to the sun does 
not harm it, and there is where he 
differs with the authors of Irrigated 
Soils. They say that “the best pro- 
cedure for handling piled manure 
is to allow it to accumulate in a 
compact pile or in the sheds until 
spring. The manure is then rapidly 
loaded and distributed on the sur- 
face of the land and worked into 
the soil.” 

We agree with the latter instruc- 
tions. When manure is put right in 
the soil the acids released by its 
decomposition go to work on the 
soil particles and help release the 
minerals locked up in them. 

Although this old book does have 
its value — from a historical view if 
from none other — its discolored 
pages give one the impression that 
the facts in it may also be a little 
yellowed. But here is one last gem. 
Writing under the heading “Termi- 
nology,” the author states that the 
word manure is a very close relative 
to the word maneuver, both having 
had somewhat similar meanings in 
earlier days. 


RosBert RopALE 


Which Breed of Chickens 
Produces the Most Eggs? 

A study by the New Jersey experi- 
ment station of all the pullets en- 
tered in official egg laying tests in 
the United States over a 10-year 
period — 39,091 birds — indicated no 
very great difference in the number 
of eggs produced annually by Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, New Hampshires, or White 
Leghorns, the average in_ these 
breeds varying from 227.8 eggs for 
the R. I. Reds to 210.7 for the White 
Leghorns. White Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, and Anconas 
produced considerably fewer, how- 
ever, ranging from 189.8 eggs per 
bird annually for the Wyandottes, 
to 183.5 eggs for the Anconas. 
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Soil Blowing Increases 
On the Great Plains 


Central and southern Great Plains 
soil blowing has spread considerably 
this spring for the second successive 
year, according to a report from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Heavy abandonment of this year’s 
winter wheat crop in some localities 
has set the stage for further exten- 
sion of the blow area next winter 
and spring, unless protective cover is 
provided. 

Soil blowing prospects for next 
winter and spring depend largely 
upon how this summer’s moisture 
is used to provide protective ground 
cover. The portions of the area 
which enter the winter with insuffi- 
cient vegetative cover may be ex- 
pected to suffer from wind erosion 
during the first four or five months 
of 1951. 

The advice now is to seed feed 
crops this month on lands which do 
not have adequate wheat stubble or 
other trashy material, but do have 
available moisture, so as to establish 
a protective cover. 

Looking toward a long-time stable 
Great Plains farming situation, the 
Department and state technical agri- 
cultural people recommend that 
farmers continue to move toward 
use of the land and water resources 
of the area in accordance with their 
capabilities. This involves regrass- 
ing, at the first time conditions are 
favorable, of sand soils and others 
not suitable for continued cultiva- 
tion. The areas which need reseed- 
ing should be outlined and operated 
on a grass economy basis. 

Conditions in the Great Plains 
this spring presented the most pessi- 
mistic soil blowing outlook since the 
late thirties, largely because the gen- 
eral lack of precipitation through- 
out the central and southern por- 
tions of the region since last fall 
resulted in poor moisture conditions 
over a great area and because of the 
severe winter. Rainfall deficiencies 
during the first three months were 
greatest in the New Mexico portion, 
where a total of only .71 inches of 
tain fell during that period. 
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BACTERIAL 
COMPOST 
ACTIVATOR 


A REVITALIZED BACTERIAL CONCENTRATE THAT WILL ENRICH 
YOUR SOIL, INCREASE GROWTH, AND HASTEN COMPOSTING. 
© B. C. A. is a mixed concentrated composite containing a multitude of soil 


bacteria developed specifically for the rapid breakdown of mixed organic wastes 
in the compost heaps, on the soil, and in compost boxes. 


© B.C. A. has phosphate rock incorporated in the culture which contains the 
26 necessary minerals. Enough phosphate rock is in the Activator so that adding 
it separately to the heap is not necessary. 


© B. C. A. contains the trace elements lacking in many soils and so necessary 
for best results. 


© B.C. A. is a neutral culture prepared with conditioning food for the bacteria 
in a rich peat base. 


B. C. A. can be used with great suc- 
cess in the New Sheet Mulch Method 
of Fertilizing. Applied directly to the 
soil mixed with raw organic matter, 
B. C. A. will speed up the break-down 
of the mixed wastes. 


SPEED UP COMPOSTING 
WITH B. el A. 


In your house, in your garden, and 
on your farm, there is nothing more 
valuable than B. C. A. Quality com- 
post in less time is now a reality. 
Both new and old method are en- 
hanced by the use of B. C. A. 


—o— 
HOUSE PLANTS WILL GROW WITH AMAZING ZEST 
WHEN YOU ADD A SMALL AMOUNT OF B. C. A. 


B. C. A. may be added directly to house plants for increased growth, more 
luxurious blooming, and richer color. Just a small amount of B. C. A. planted 
around each seed or a thin covering on the soil of potted plants will produce 
amazing results. B. C. A. helps regulate moisture and air in the soil. 


—_o— 
B. C. A. is excellent for the increased growth and rapid reproduction of earth- 


worms. 
ALL ORGANIC —NO CHEMICALS 


Due to direct distribution—mno dealer profits—awe can offer you the low prices 
listed below— 


| ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. B 


ORDER | 235 Halsey St. 
Newark 2, N. J. 
ALL PURPOSE 
B. C. A. 
TODAY 
TO ASSURE 
MAXIMUM 


| Gentlemen: 
| I enclose check or money order for the 


following: 
Ol «OS |b. size ($2.00 postp’d). 
2 tons compost. 
(West of Mississippi, $2.50) 


DC 15 Ib. size ($5.00 postp’d). 


6 tons compost. 
(West of Mississippi, $6.00) 


(CD Mere Information (FREE) concerning B. C. A. 


For approx. 


For approx. 








Livestock 





Keep Your Bull Safe! 


By BENJAMIN MANZ 


| pegs has aptly said that 
the domestic bull is the most 
dangerous the United 
States. This statement is not intend- 
ed to scare anyone into not keeping 
a bull, but it does merit attention. 


animal in 


The first rule of safety in keeping 
any bull is not to trust him at any 
time. Never turn your back to an un- 
restrained bull, how 
“good” he is. The National Safety 
Council recommends that when a 
bull must be moved, the staff, a 
handle with a snap on the end to 
fit the bull's ring, should be used. 
It is much better than a rope be- 
cause it enables the leader to keep 
the bull at a distance. 


no matter 


To be really safe, however, an 
arrangement should be worked out 
whereby no one is required to enter 
the bull pen, even during breeding. 
The National Safety Council has 
developed such a plan, one that can 
be adapted to fit any farm. The 
plan specifies that the bull have his 
own pen, either in a separate build- 
ing, or in a part of the barn. Al- 
though not absolutely necessary, it is 
much better for the bull to also have 
an excercising lot. An exercising lot 
makes it unnecessary to have a large 
inside pen, makes possible the breed- 
ing chute, and assures a healthier, 
and therefore more potent, bull. 


The interior of the bull’s shed 
should be of two inch planks nailed 
on the inside of the studding. It 
need not reach higher than the bulls 
head, but make allowance for ac- 
cumulated manure. The pen should 
be so arranged that the bull can be 
cared for without anyone being ex- 
posed to him. A feeding alley along 
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one end is almost essential. The 
water tank should be along here 
also, protected by heavy planks and 
with pipes and faucets out of his 
reach. Bedding bay be accomplished 
either by penning the bull out in the 
lot (the National Safety Council rec- 
ommends a door on a track with 
ropes to pull it either way) or by 
dumping the straw through a hole in 
the ceiling. The Council recom- 
mends that the stall be about four- 
teen feet square. 

The exercising lot should be 
large enough to permit a little run- 
ning, 16 by 60 feet or more. The 
fence need not be elaborate, but 
must Heavy planks or 
poles make a good fence. Use heavy 
9-foot posts set 3 feet in the ground 
and 6 to 8 feet apart. Old pipe 
works well, too. All the materials 
should be fastened on the inside of 
the posts except the pipe, which may 
be set in concrete posts. Information 
on using concrete posts for bull pens 
can be obtained by writing to the 
Vortland Cement Association, 33 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10. Writ- 
ing in the Farm Safety Review, 
Harold Heldreth makes the excellent 
suggestion of having the bottom rail 
fourteen inches from the ground so 
that a quick escape can be made in 
case of attack. One or two wires 
charged with a broken current from 
an approved electric fence charger 
are useful in protecting the fence 
from constant beating, but should 
not be relied on alone to hold an un- 
restrained bull. 

One of the most useful parts of the 
bull pen is the breeding chute. The 
breeding chute is essentially a stall 
in which the cow is tied and which 


be strong. 


has a swinging gate which permits 
the breeder to breed cows without 
exposing himself to the bull. It is 
simple to operate and would be a 
good addition to any bull pen. The 
gate should be slightly longer than 
the opening so that the bull cannot 
push it out. 

Many breeders, though, prefer to 
run the bull with the cows, “pasture 
breeding.” In this case the bull 
should absolutely be restrained, as 
it is impossible to tend the cows with 
safety otherwise. Controllers are on 
the market that are supposed to re 
strain any bull, but reasonable care 
should still be used. One of the most 
practical controllers sells for less 
than $15 and works on the principle 
of obstructing the bull's vision 
When the bull lowers his head he 
cannot see at all. It does not inter 
fere with eating or breeding. All con 
trollers should be adjusted frequent 
ly as the bull grows. Suspicious be 
havior of a controlled bull should 
warrant confinement in a regular 
bull pen. Better be safe than sorry. 

A strong bull ring is essential and 
should be put on before the bull is 
one year old. While a chain offers 
some protection, it should not be 
relied on in allowing the bull com 
plete freedom. Some breeders use 4 
long chain so that the bull mus 
hold his head high to prevent trip 
ping on it. This is cruel and cannot 
be recommended. A good dog 3 
some insurance. 

Even with controllers and appro 
ed confinement there can and will bt 
chances for attack. The best rule i 
rever to trust any bull. Better be su 
picious and safe than trusting and 
sorry! 
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Harvesting By Tripod 


Continued from page 17) 


“Value of Product — Analysis has 
been made of the lucerne from Mr. 
Rogers’ tripod huts, and the value of 
the product can best be shown by 
comparison with other material, such 
as imported Alf-Alfa Meal and 
Home-C Artificially Dried Lu- 
cerne Meal. 


srown 


Analysis 
(1) (2) (3) 
Fibre 20% 33-385, 18-20° 
Protein 17.2% 12-14% 16% 
Carotene 125° 50-70°% 300% 
(Mg. p. Kilo) 
(1)—Mr. Rogers’ Tripoded Lu- 


cerne 

(2)—Imported Alf-Alfa Meal 

(3)—Artificially Dried 
Meal 


Lucerne 


“Feeding Value — It appears from 
the above that tripod harvesting 
(even in bad weather and very late 
in the season) can produce a much 
superior product to the very best 


hay”. 


Opinions of Farmers 
Many 
available, 
to be 
note: 


“Dear 


comments by farmers 
but the 


well expressed in this one 


are 
consensus seems 


Mr. Proctor, 


“You asked me to let you know 
how we got on with tripoding. 
“Enclosed is a piece of our best 
hay, it has a protein content of 18.1 
per cent. The first piece of hay we 
cut (l-year ley clover and ryegrass) 
tarly in May came out at 17.5 per 
cent. Five other pieces of hay we cut 
tame out between 12 per cent and 
13 per cent—no piece was below 
this. 
“Our 


first year at tripoding has 








successful, and it has 
shown itself in the quality and quan- 
tity of our milk. At no time this 
winter has our milk had that blueish 
look. 

“It might interest you to know 
that neighbours who were amused by 
our methods were surprised and 
envious of the results. B. Richard- 
son” 


been very 


Our Own Tripod 

After seeing photographs of tri- 
pods in action we tried building a 
rather makeshift hut ourselves. 
Three three-inch poles nine feet long 
were tied together at the top to form 
a tripod and an ordinary sawhorse 
was placed at the foot of each pole. 
We made a shock in the middle 
under the poles and kept stacking 
around until we reached the outer- 
most part of the sawhorses. Then 
we kept stacking sheaves of wheat 
until we reached the top, always 
keeping the sheaves slanting down- 
ward and outward to shed rain. 
When we finished, the stack had 
three air intake tunnels at the bot- 
tom and a chimney or flue up 
through the middle to permit a con- 
stant flow of air. At this point the 
air intake constructors are removed 
and used for making the next tripod. 
We ran into a little difficulty here, 
for we had put no skids under the 
legs of the sawhorses. But they came 
out all right by jiggling them and 
the hut has stood up _ perfectly 
through high wind and heavy rain. 

When we bind grain in the future 
we plan to use tripods, as they cut 
down labor costs and yield a better 
product. Tripods are especially to 
be recommended in the humid East 
for producing grain with a lower 
moisture content and lower inci- 
dence of weevils, as well as the other 
advantage of nutritional 
value in grain which has been air- 
cured and ripened on the stem. 


higher 
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NOW is the time to test and 
Prepare For Bigger and 


Better Crops Next Season 
THE HOME 


Simplex 


SOIL TESTER 


Makes 20 tests for each of 4 important 
soil elements. NITROGEN, PHOS- 
PHORUS, POTASSIUM and ACIDITY 
(Soiltex) plus tissue tests for Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus and Potassium. Packed in 
a metal kit, only $6. 50 complete. 


The Complete SIMPLEX Soil Test Outfit $36 
The Junior SIMPLEX Soil Test Outfit $25 
The Farm SIMPLEX Soil Test Outfit $16 
Full directions and color one accompany 

each set. All prices F.O.B. Cleveland. 
Soiltex—A test for foil acldity—ti. 25 per package 
postpaid, 


The EDWARDS LABORATORY 


P.O. Box 2742-Y Cleveland 11, Ohio 











: ORGANIC 
: GARDENERS and FARMERS 
IN OUR AREA! 


Come and See Our Organic Supplies 
at the great 


DANBURY FAIR 


Danbury, Connecticut 
in the BIC TOP 


Booths 110—111 
Sept. 30 thru’ Oct. 8 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 





Ruhm Phosphate Rock 


AMERICA’S GREAT SOILBUILDER 
It's The Finest Phosphate Made. Best By Every Test. 
It’s by far the most finely ground (85% through 300 
mesh screen), and ‘‘it’s Its’ Fineness That Does It.” 
80 Ib. bag $2.25—Ton $32.80 both prices freight col- 
lect from Townsend, Mass. Carload prices on request. 
Farmer agencies Available. Write Mr. Daly. 


SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 











There's money in 
TREE CROPS 


A Permanent Agriculture 
By J. Russell Smith 
GROW TREES that yield food for 


humans, feed for animals, profi + for 
farmers! 


Comparatively little care is required 
for most crop trees. This concise book- 
let describes the advantage of many 
varieties, relates farmers’ experiences 
with them even on arid lands, gives de- 
tailed advice for all parts of the coun- 
try. A real inspiration. 


Price 75 cents postpaid; order from 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Dept. 9-F, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
ss ee SS SS SSS 8 8 ee 8 8 8 8 8 8 








Livestock 





Keep Your Bull Safe! 


By BENJAMIN MANZ 


page has aptly said that 
the domestic bull is the most 
dangerous animal in the United 
States. This statement is not intend- 
ed to scare anyone into not keeping 
a bull, but it does merit attention. 


The first rule of safety in keeping 
any bull is not to trust him at any 
time. Never turn your back to an un- 
restrained bull, no matter how 
“good” he is. The National Safety 
Council recommends that when a 
bull must be moved, the staff, a 
handle with a snap on the end to 
fit the bull’s ring, should be used. 
It is much better than a rope be- 
cause it enables the leader to keep 
the bull at a distance. 


To be really safe, however, an 
arrangement should be worked out 
whereby no one is required to enter 
the bull pen, even during breeding. 
The National Safety Council has 
developed such a plan, one that can 
be adapted to fit any farm. The 
plan specifies that the bull have his 
own pen, either in a separate build- 
ing, or in a part of the barn. Al- 
though not absolutely necessary, it is 
much better for the bull to also have 
an excercising lot. An exercising lot 
makes it unnecessary to have a large 
inside pen, makes possible the breed- 
ing chute, and assures a healthier, 
and therefore more potent, bull. 


The of the bull’s shed 
should be of two inch planks nailed 
on the inside of the studding. It 
need not reach higher than the bulls 
head, but make allowance for ac- 
cumulated manure. The pen should 
be so arranged that the bull can be 
cared for without anyone being ex- 
posed to him. A feeding alley along 
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interior 


one end is almost essential. The 
water tank should be along here 
also, protected by heavy planks and 
with pipes and faucets out of his 
reach. Bedding bay be accomplished 
either by penning the bull out in the 
lot (the National Safety Council rec- 
ommends a door on a track with 
ropes to pull it either way) or by 
dumping the straw through a hole in 
the ceiling. The Council recom- 
mends that the stall be about four- 
teen feet square. 

lot should be 
large enough to permit a little run- 
ning, 16 by 60 feet or more. The 
fence need not be elaborate, but 
must be strong. Heavy planks or 
poles make a good fence. Use heavy 
9-foot posts set 3 feet in the ground 
and 6 to 8 feet apart. Old pipe 
works well, too. All the materials 
should be fastened on the inside of 
the posts except the pipe, which may 
be set in concrete posts. Information 
on using concrete posts for bull pens 
can be obtained by writing to the 
Tortland Cement Association, 33 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10. Writ- 
ing in the Farm Safety Review, 
Harold Heldreth makes the excellent 
suggestion of having the bottom rail 
fourteen inches from the ground so 
that a quick escape can be made in 
case of attack. One or two wires 
charged with a broken current from 
an approved electric fence charger 
are useful in protecting the fence 
from constant beating, but should 
not be relied on alone to hold an un- 
restrained bull. 

One of the most useful parts of the 
bull pen is the breeding chute. The 
breeding chute is essentially a stall 
in which the cow is tied and which 


The exercising 


has a swinging gate which permits 
the breeder to breed cows without 
exposing himself to the bull. It is 
simple to operate and would be a 
good addition to any bull pen. The 
gate should be slightly longer than 
the opening so that the bull cannot 
push it out. 

Many breeders, though, prefer to 
run the bull with the cows, “pasture 
breeding.” In this case the bull 
should absolutely be restrained, as 
it is impossible to tend the cows with 
safety otherwise. Controllers are on 
the market that are supposed to re 
strain any bull, but reasonable care 
should still be used. One of the most 
practical controllers sells for less 
than $15 and works on the principle 
of obstructing the bull’s vision 
When the bull lowers his head he 
cannot see at all. It does not inter 
fere with eating or breeding. All con 
trollers should be adjusted frequent 
ly as the bull grows. Suspicious be 
havior of a controlled bull should 
warrant confinement in a_ regular 
bull pen. Better be safe than sorry. 

A strong bull ring is essential and 
should be put on before the bull is 
one year old. While a chain offen 
some protection, it should not be 
relied on in allowing the bull com 
plete freedom. Some breeders use é 
long chain so that the bull mus 
hold his head high to prevent trip 
ping on it. This is cruel and cannot 
be recommended. A good dog ® 
some insurance. 

Even with controllers and approt 
ed confinement there can and will & 
chances for attack. The best rule i 
never to trust any bull. Better be svt 
picious and safe than trusting ané 
sorry! 
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Harvesting By Tripod 


Continued from page 17) 


“Value of Product — Analysis has 
been made of the lucerne from Mr. 
Rogers’ tripod huts, and the value of 
the product can best be shown by 
comparison with other material, such 
as imported Alf-Alfa Meal and 
Home-Grown Artificially Dried Lu- 
cerne Meal. 


Analysis 
(1) (2) (3) 
Fibre 20% 33-389, 18-205 
Protein 17.2 12-14% 16% 
Carotene 125°% 50-70°% 300% 
(Mg. p. Kilo) 
(1)—Mr. Rogers’ Tripoded Lu- 


cerne 

(2)—Imported Alf-Alfa Meal 

(3)—Artificially Dried 
Meal 


Lucerne 


“Feeding Value — It appears from 
the above that tripod harvesting 
(even in bad weather and very late 
in the season) can produce a much 
superior product to the very best 
hay”. 


Opinions of Farmers 
Many 
available, 
to be 


comments by farmers are 
but the consensus seems 


well expressed in this one 


note: 
“Dear Mr. Proctor, 
“You asked me to let you know 


how we got on with tripoding. 

“Enclosed is a piece of our best 
hay, it has a protein content of 18.1 
per cent. The first piece of hay we 
cut (l-year ley clover and ryegrass) 
tarly in May came out at 17.5 per 
cent. Five other pieces of hay we cut 
came out between 12 per cent and 
13 per cent—no piece was below 
this. 


“Our first year at tripoding has 


Mitt wut, 
= A> ; --- 








been very successful, and it has 
shown itself in the quality and quan- 
tity of our milk. At no time this 
winter has our milk had that blueish 
look. 

“It might interest you to know 
that neighbours who were amused by 
our methods were surprised and 
envious of the results. B. Richard- 
son 


Our Own Tripod 

After seeing photographs of tri- 
pods in action we tried building a 
rather makeshift hut ourselves. 
Three three-inch poles nine feet long 
were tied together at the top to form 
a tripod and an ordinary sawhorse 
was placed at the foot of each pole. 
We made a shock in the middle 
under the poles and kept stacking 
around until we reached the outer- 
most part of the sawhorses. Then 
we kept stacking sheaves of wheat 
until we reached the top, always 
keeping the sheaves slanting down- 
ward and outward to shed rain. 
When we finished, the stack had 
three air intake tunnels at the bot- 
tom and a chimney or flue up 
through the middle to permit a con- 
stant flow of air. At this point the 
air intake constructors are removed 
and used for making the next tripod. 
We ran into a little difficulty here, 
for we had put no skids under the 
legs of the sawhorses. But they came 
out all right by jiggling them and 
the hut has stood up perfectly 
through high wind and heavy rain. 

When we bind grain in the future 
we plan to use tripods, as they cut 
down labor costs and yield a better 
product. Tripods are especially to 
be recommended in the humid East 
for producing grain with a lower 
moisture content and lower inci- 
dence of weevils, as well as the other 
advantage of higher nutritional 
value in grain which has been air- 
cured and ripened on the stem. 
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NOWis the time to test and 


Prepare For Bigger and 
Better Crops Next Season 


THE HOME 


Dimplex 


SOIL TESTER 


Makes 20 tests for each of 4 important 
soil elements. NITROGEN, PHOS- 
PHORUS, POTASSIUM and ACIDITY 
(Soiltex) plus tissue tests for Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus and Potassium. Packed in 
a metal kit, only $6. 50 complete. 


The Complete SIMPLEX Soil Test Outfit $36 
The Junior SIMPLEX Soil Test Outfit $25 
The Farm SIMPLEX Soil Test Outfit $16 
Full directions and color charts accompany 

each set. All prices F.O.B. Cleveland. 
Soiltex—A test for soil acidity—$1.25 per package 
postpaid. 


The EDWARDS LABORATORY 


P.O. Box 2742-Y Cleveland 11, Ohio 











ORGANIC 
: GARDENERS and FARMERS 
IN OUR AREA! 


Come and See Our Organic Supplies 
at the great 


DANBURY FAIR 
Danbury, Connecticut 
in the BIC TOP 
Booths 110—111 


Sept. 30 thru’ Oct. 8 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


Ruhm Phosphate Rock 


AMERICA’S GREAT SOILBUILDER 
it's The Finest Phosphate Made. Best By Every Test. 
it's by far the most finely ground (85% through 300 
mesh sereen), and ‘‘it's its’ Fineness That Does it.” 
80 Ib. bag $2.25—Ton $32.80 doth prices freight col- 
lect from Townsend, Mass. Carload prices on request. 
Farmer agencies Available. Write Mr. Daly. 


SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 














There’s money in 
TREE CROPS 


A Permanent Agriculture 
By J. Russell Smith 
GROW TREES that yield food for 


humans, feed for animals, profit for 
farmers! 


Comparatively little care is required 
for most crop trees. This peed a, oe 
let describes the advantage of many 
varieties, relates farmers’ experiences 
with them even on arid lands, gives de- 
tailed advice for all parts of the coun- 
try. A real inspiration. 


Price 75 cents postpaid; order from 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 





Dept. 9-F, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
Se ee 














| The Market Place 








Insect Electrocutor 


Insect Electrocutor Company 


Relief from flies, insects, roaches 
and other pests is possible without 
the use of poisons or sprays. The 
insect problem is readily combatted 





with the insect electrocutor recent- 
ly developed by the Insect Electro- 
cutor Co. A small amount of bait is 
placed in the bait drawer. Attracted 
flies are “barbecued” between two 
grids by a slight, low ampere shock. 
The dead insects then become the 
bait, for flies are cannibalistic by 
nature and eat one another. The 
double grid system permits human 
beings to touch the machine without 
danger of shock. Insect Electrocutor 
Co. Box 86, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Fertilizer Spreader 
Dearborn Motors 


A new lime and fertilizer spreader 
has been added to the Dearborn line 
of farm equipment. This device can 
be readily used on the organic farm 





to spread phosphate rock, lime, gran- 
ite dust, marl and other ground rock 
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fertilizers. Capable of transporting 
up to 1,250 pounds of fertilizer, this 
spreader provides clog free dispersal 
at rates of flow from 100 to 5,000 
pounds per acre. The flow can be 
regulated to cope with the type 
of material being used. Dearborn 
Motors Corp., Detroit 3, Michigan. 


pHydrion 
Harry Ross 


Many plants cannot grow well in 
soil that is acid, and organics alone 
will not give the roots of these 


x iP 4 











iti? 4 


particular plants the right type of 
soil for their growth. In a case like 
this the soil’s reaction is not suited 
to a plant which needs an alkaline 
Safely by correcting the soil 
(by using lime) can the 


a = 


soil. 
reaction 
plants be expected to grow properly. 
The problem of adjusting the re- 
action of the soil to suit the needs 
cf a specific plant, or to choose plants 
which are suitable to a particular 
soil, has been solved through the 
development of simple pHydrion 
soil tests. 

The Hydrion papers pictured here 
come in convenient transparent plas- 
tic dispensers. By shaking an earth 
sample in water and then simply 
dipping a strip in the liquid, pH 


values can be determined to an 
accuracy of 0.25 pH units. 

This pHydrion may be obtained 
for $1.50 from Harry Ross, 70 West 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


Power take-off drive 
Gehl Brothers 


Power loss due to belt slippage 
is minimized in the new Gehl Power 
Take-Off Hammer Mill Drive. 
Power from the tractor is transmit- 





ted by a conventional power take 
off shaft which is coupled to a multi- 
ple V-Belt drive attached directly 
to the hammer mill. This new Power 
Take-Off Drive can be attached to 
any No. 41 Gehl Hammer Mill, and 
may be had with or without Mill. 
Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., West Bend, 
Wisconsin. 


Plow shares 


Dearborn Motors 


A new plow with “Razor Blade” 
shares which can be used and dis 
carded like razor blades has been 
developed by Dearborn Motors to 





cut costs. 


help farmers 
“Razor Blade” shares, such as the 
one in the accompanying photo, are 
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used until they are dull and then 
discarded. Extensive tests revealed 
the new shares can save the farmer 
as much as $40 per 100 plowed 
acres—as compared with the cost of 
conventional shares which must be 
resharpened. The plow also has 
new type bottoms that can be used 
in hundreds of types of soils. A re- 
placeable shin piece greatly increases 
the life of the moldboard. Dearborn 
Motors Corp., Detroit 3, Michigan. 


Grain elevator 
Hance Mfg. Company 


An improved Rounded Head and 
Side Motor Mounting are some of 
line 


the features of the new of 





Hance Belt and Bucket Elevators. A 
product of the J. W. Hance Manu- 
facturing Company, this line of ele- 
vators is designed to lift from 50 to 
1000 bushels of seed and grain per 
hour so gently that there is practi- 
cally no damage to the grain. Hance 
elevators are pre-assembled at the 
factory and shipped in 10 foot 
lengths. They are easily assembled 
since all bolts and nuts are fur- 
nished and sections plainly marked. 
The elevators enable rapid move- 
ment of grain and seed from the 
field or the car into storage bins, 
and the speedy transfer of hot grain 
fom one bin to another. J. W. 
Hance Manufacturing Co., Wester- 
Ville, Ohio. 


Hoist 
Farmer’s Tool & Supply Co. 


A new Hoist that gives the power 
todo the heavy work that is put off 
at home, in the shop, or on the farm, 
because help is needed to get the 








job done, is being offered by Farm- 
er’s Tool & Supply Corp. The EASY 
PULL Hoist pulls, lifts, stretches, 
drags, draws, or holds, and will lift 
a dead weight of 1,000 pounds. The 





cable is tested to a 1,700 pound 
strain and, will hold securely at any 
desired point. The release is design- 
ed to permit perfect control at all 
times. 

Built on the gear and worm prin- 
ciple, all EASY PULL parts are 
greased packed. Heavy duty non- 
corroding Oilite bearings are used 
in its construction. A 50°/ overload 
is built into the EASY PULL. 

This is a product of the Farmer's 
Tool and Supply Corporation, 4615 
Washington Street, Denver 16, Colo. 


Cultivator 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. 


A new cultivator designed espe- 
cially for vegetable and other closely 
spaced row crops will be added to 
the line now manufactured by Min- 
neapolis-Moline. 

This new tractor-mounted vege- 
table cultivator will have right-hand 
and left-hand front gangs and a wide 
single-section rear gang, each con- 
taining two toolbars to permit a 
wide choice for the spacing of the 
ground working tools. The bars 
have been designed so tools can be 
spaced the entire length of each 
gang. 





FARMER’S 
BOOKLET LIBRARY 


Free or inexpensive publica- 
tions dealing with various 
phases of farming and farm 








life 


Te following practical and 
helpful booklets are available 
to farmers and are offered by the 
concerns listed. Except where a 


small charge is mentioned, they can 
be obtained without cost. 





Limestones and legumes— 

Iyecause of the tremendous looting 
of our soils by record crops, it is now 
necessary to place less emphasis on 
tilled crops and more on crops that 
cover and protect. REPAIR AND 
REBUILD WITH LIMESTONE 
AND LEGUMES offers a combina- 
tion that goes a long way toward 
rebuilding depleted soil. Agricul- 
tural Limestone Institute, 1415 Elliot 
Place, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Invaluable, Inseparable trio— 

If soils are to be kept productive, 
their content of organic matter and 
nitrogen must be maintained at a 
high level. LIMESTONE, ORGAN- 
IC MATTER AND NITROGEN, 
describes the importance of this trio 
and how it can be used to best advan- 
tage. Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, 1415 Elliot Place N. W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. 


You and the hay you grow— 

The making of hay has not kept 
pace with agriculture’s progress and 
today remains one of the farmer’s 
biggest headaches. HAY IS WHAT 
YOU MAKE IT tells how to make 
and keep good hay. Martin Steel 
Products Corp., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Annual flowering plants— 
Properly placed annual flowering 
plants are unsurpassed in maintain- 
ing beautiful home and grounds. 
The government pamphlet, GROW- 
ING ANNUAL FLOWERING 
PLANTS (25 cents) deals completely 
with this subject. Superintendent of 
Documents, Gov't Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 
Proper use of ROCK PHOSPHATE can make your or- 


ganic farm pay handsomely Quotations furnished on 
finely pulverized Tennessee rock in any quantity and 
Florida rock in carloads only Free informative litera 
ture tells how See April issue for prices H. R. 


LEFEVER, R. |. 
York County). 
FOUR LEAF POWDERED ROCK PHOSPHATE 30%. 


There is no life without phosphorus for permanent soil 


Spring Grove, Penna. (at Stoverstown, 


improvement with phosphated legumes Free information 
price—and freight rate vour station. JOHN L. MAR- 

SON. R. 2, Pleasant Mount, Pa. 

POULTRY MANURE: 100 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $2.00; 500 

Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $9.00; 1000 lbs. in 50-lb bags $16.00; 


2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00 
EVERGREEN CO., Milton, Del. 


RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK 


DIAMOND STATE 


: Cheapest source of Phos- 


phorus, the element so necessary for all life, contains the 
trace elements, greatly increases yield and quality of 
garden and field crops; makes hardy animals, healthy 


prosperous people 
land, Indiana. 
NATURAL PHOSPHATE ROCK Finely 
33% Tenn 0° 100 Ib. to 
prices and literature 
Ohio 

HAMILTON COUNTY, OHIO, RUHM’S SUERFINE- 
LY GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. Cheapest source 
of phosphorus. 24 Trace Elements. FRED A. VEITH, 
Cheviot P. 0O., Cincinnati {1, Ohio. 

RUHM’S 30% PHOSPHATE ROCK. Good for the soil, 
safe for earthworms, buy it and save freight S v. 
SCOTT. Domville, Grenville County, Ont., Canada. 


FINELY GROUND NATURAL PHOSPHATE ROCK, 
33% —35%o. 


Write BRYAN & SHEFFER, Port- 


ground, F lorida 
carload lots Write for 
L. M. BROBST, Phalanx Station, 





Contains necessary trace minerals Small 
or large quantities on hand DONALD €E. ROHR, 
R.D. |, Alliance, Ohio. 

RICH BLACK PULVERIZED PEAT HUMUS. From 
the graveyard of Prehistoric Animals Used by leading 
Horticulturists. Floriculturists and fertilizer manufac 

turer Price only $2.50 ibie yard, F.O.B Delivered 


anywhere 15 yard loads at 40 cents per mile one way 


BLACK ACRES PRODUCTS CO., Maria Stein, Ohio. 

EQUIPMENT 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT Immediate delivery of 
lightweight pipe. Complete systems, including pump, fit 
tings and sprinklers Featuring famous and exclusive 
McDowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers 
a littl over 3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, 
Conn 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt DC 
Generators, use for electric welding. $33.00 each. Free 
information LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, 
Kansas. 
GARDEN TRACTORS McLean New Special price $127.00. 
Tilling, Plowing. Sickle Mowing, Lawn Mowing riding 
sulky, UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., 324 West (0th Street, 
Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

POULTRY See 
BANTAM BABY AND STARTED CHICKS. Hatching 
eggs Large Light Brahmas, Black Leghorns. Pullorum 
Passed. Many winners. Circular. EDWARD DURLING, 
R.D. 1, Princeton, New Jersey. 

LIVESTOCK 


DAIRY HEIFERS Good Milky Native Open and Bred 
large selection Guernsey and Holstein Quality and Price 
Right FEEDER STEERS ‘‘The Best From The West’’ 


cars arriving weekly. O. V. DOELL, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

EARTHWORMS 
EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use 
perience. Informative Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices. No Failures Following Our Methods. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


15 years Ex- 


“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of 
the author, ‘“‘An Earthworm Turned His Life,’ mailed 
free. Write DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, Sun 
Valley. Calif. 

MODEL BOX SETUP, including 600 mature SOILU- 
TION earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. 
FINE FOR BEGINNERS Breeders, 200—$2.00 In- 
structions. NATURE'S SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring 
Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Hybrid mature EARTHWORMS New England acclimated 
$5.00 per thousand delivered Fifth Zone. Interesting free 
circular on easy care and culture. MERRYVALE FARM, 
R. 3, Brattleboro, Vermont. 











DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS for soil building, 
breaking down compost heaps, and fish bait. Call or 
write FULTON EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 1407 17th 
Street, Anacortes, Washington. 

English MANURE WORMS, satisfied customers say 


they’re best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500-$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Ala. 
GARDENERS: Impregnate your compost 
500 Domesticated Earthworm eggs (hatch 2,000 worms)— 
$3.00 postpaid with book, complete instructions. MID- 
WEST EARTHWORM FARMS, Box 999-K, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

AGAIN OUR “ONCE A YEAR OFFER.’’ Just what 
you’ve been waiting for! Write VIRGINIA EARTH- 
WORM FARM, Cherry Hill, Route 4, Roanoke, Virginia, 
without delay. 

TO OBTAIN the most from your soil use Earthworms. 
Folder and new special offer sent on request. EDMOND- 
SON HATCHERY, 118 Mirabeau St., Greenfield, Ohio. 








heap with 











RAISE prize winning fruits, vegetables for better health 
and victory. Domesticated earthworms make world’s best 


soil. Book, 1000 worms, $4.90. AVERY, 112-F So. 
Elizabeth, Wichita 12, Kansas. 

PUT EARTHWORMS TO WORK FOR YOU! You, too, 
can have bigger and better vegetables, crops, flowers by 
*‘planting’’ earthworms, and castings to enrich soil. 
Ask us today for booklet on how earthworms can work 
for you Please enclose 10¢ to defray mailing. No 
obligation GRO-MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 


Box 25-B, Rochester !!, New York. 
FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your 
garbage and waste materials into organic rich soil call 
or write MRS. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 

SOILUTION EARTHWORMS enrich soil Nature's way. 
Breeders 500-$2.50 1000-$4.50 Capsules 500-$4.00, 
1000-$7.50 Pos BRUCE ORGANIC GARDENS, 





tpaid 






1917-33rd Ave., North, Birmingham, Alabama. 
FERTILIZE your garden nature's way. Raise Earth- 
worms. We tell you how. Shipped direct from our farm 
in Maryland $7.00 per 1000 JAMES VETTRAINO. 
5826 Harding, Detroit 13, Michigan. 

COATS 


MILK GOATS—Saanens—From World Record Bloodlines. 


Long Lactation, Heavy Producers Kids sired by 
Sennruti Endymion’s New Era S-8619, Son of Imported 
Moonlarch Endymion Write for prices Prices $50.00 


up young bucks ready for 
Holland, Texas. 

CAPE MAY NUBIANS—Purebred registered i Nubian 
Milkgoats for sale Show stock — Kids $50 and up 
- Yearlings $75 and up — Milking Does $100 and up. 
Make your organic gardening and farming more profitable, 
try Nubian Milkgoats — for better health, more fun, 
better milk-butter-cheese. And more and better Humus 
for your vegetables. ELIZABETH BUCH, Califon, N. J. 


BOOKS &G PUBLICATIONS 


“MAKE YOUR OWN WINE” by , Alex Appleyard; |; from 
flowers, vegetables, hard and soft fruits and many others. 
Over a hundred recipes $1.50 postpaid CLINTON 
KEAGY, New Castle, Pa. 

“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.”’ Amazing new 
discoveries Tremendously valuable information Price 
$1.00. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


SCIENTIFIC 
INFORMATION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SC, 
New York City 61. 


WINES. 


service. J. O. JOHNSON, 








your own 


Make “from grapes, berries, raisins, 
dandelion, etc Easy home method No special equip- 
ment needed Printed directions 25¢ coin. OZARK 
ENTERPRISE. Celt |, Mo. 

FREE! Sample copy “of new semi- “monthly ~ bulletin: 


Send request to R. R. 


NUTRITIONAL NOTATIONS 
HOLSINGER, Editor, P.O. Box 467, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


FREE—SEND for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 
supply books on all subjects and in all languages. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 117 West 48 Street, 
Dept. G. New | York City, 19. 














SILOS 


STOP CORN STORAGE LOSSES! Use Steel-Bilt 24- 





gauge, heavily galvanized, steel siding Louvered for 
proper ventilation Rat -proof Shipped direct from 
factory. Write for free pictures. Exclusively distributed 
by STEEL-BILT STRUCTURES, INC., 1433 Regent 
Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 

PORTLAND wet-mixed concrete stave silos not excelled 
in quality, conveniences, durability Sold direct Get 


particulars 
Indiana. 


PORTLAND SILO CO., Box 8110, Portland, 





IRISH _WOOLENS 
Did you ever find that oversize blanket or that different 
tweed? Try CAROL BROWN, Putney 3!, Vt.. who 
imports just such lovely things from Avoca Handweavers 
Ireland. Real Scotch Kilts also 
y «SOIL: ‘TESTING 
BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 


through reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 











recommendations Complete report $3.50 Send for 
sampling instructions and mailing tubes EDWIN 
HARRINGTON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 





~ OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
QUILTED PLASTIC, 





chamois-lined slippers are perfect 





aid to troublesome feet. Feather-light washable. Small 
medium, large All orders $2.00 postpaid. MARY 
MARSHALL, Ridgebury Road, Ridgefield, Conn. 
BOOTS 
ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade 
Western style boots Shoes, Sandals—Men, Women 
Children. Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET 
BOOT Co., Co., 9, El Paso, Texas. 


~~ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES __ 
A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No soliciting. no 
mail order, no meeting people. Easy. eniovable pastime. 
Details 25¢ (Refundable) LAURA DICKSON, 1006-6 
Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 
FOODS 
$1.00 Ib. HULLED ORGANIC SUNFLOWER SEEDS, 
p. p. 5 Ib. limit! SESAME SEEDS. freshly hulled in 
States, 3 Ibs. $2.00—6 Ib. limit! Hulled Stoneground 
MILLET-SUNFLOWER MEAL, 14 Ibs. $1.00—3 th 
Limit! PURE RAW WHEAT GERM. 23 Ibs. $1.00 
5 Ib. limit! Book, “HOW TO SAFELY EAT IN A 
POISONED WORLD” $1.00 32 booklets, ‘“‘RIGHT 
LIVING” 1024 pages. $1.00. FREE list on Stoneground 
Organic Flours and Cereals. WHOLE GRAINS, Dept. 


OF-70, 2611 Jones, Chicago, Illinois. 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. Excellent flavor 
organically produced rich in minerals Gallon. $5.95; 
4 gallon, $3.49: quart $1.95 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, 
Johnson, Vermont. 

NEW HONEY: Choice Clover New York’s Finest: 5 
Ihs. $1.35; 6—5 Ib. $6.95; DELICIOUS BUCKWHEAT, 
5 lbs. $1.25; 6—5 Ib. $6.45 All above Postpaid third 
zone. 60 Ibs. Clover $8.45: 60 Ibs. Buckwheat $6.45 
F.O.B. Sold by ton or pail HOWLAND APIARIES, 
Berkshire, N. Y. 

PURE, DELICIOUS HONEY—Raspberry blend. 60 lbs 
$9.50. not prepaid 5 Ibs. $1.65, prepaid FRANK 
FEKEL, Route 6, Vineland. N. J 


CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound postpaid, 
insured. Gift wrapped if desired. WOOLEY’S, Bellows 


Falls, Vermont. 
HONEY, "No. 1 white new crop” clover, 10 Ib pails 
$2.50 each plus postage and €.0.D. charges LOSE 


BROTHERS, 206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


STAMINA! ST. JOHN'S BREAD MEAL gives qui 
energy and enduring strength No tired feeling when 
using this highly nutritive food. Known also as Carob— 
is rich in natural sugar, protein and organic minerals 
Sprinkle over all food, use as flour for baking. Freshly 
milled. 2 Ibs., $1.00, postpaid ROBERT ORGANIC 


FOODS, 613 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 
ORGANIC (FOOD) IODINE combined with other nu- 
trients from LIVING deep-sea vegetables which tap 
Nature's richest food-mine. Unequalled. ‘COL-I-GEN.’ 
233 Robinson St., Binghamton, N. Y. ¢ /o Dr. |. L. 
Conover. 


NATURAL SESAME SEED, 
exceptionally rich in calcium and _ phosphorus plus 
easily-digestible protein. vitamins and other minerals. 
A ‘‘must” in every diet to help promote growth and 
form strong bones Delicious, easy to chew Special 
14 Ibs.. $1.00 postpaid. Limited quantity imported # 
act now. ROBERT ORGANIC FOODS, 613 Washingtes 
Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. 


NURSERY STOCK 
SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES ON BEARING AGE 
Sweet Cherry; Bartlett and Keiffer Pear; Jonathan, Red 


organically grown, is 


and Yellow Delicious Apple; Hardy, large, freestont 
Diamond King and Robert’s Hale Peach; Hansed 
Dwarf Cherry (have already borne fruit in the nursery 








PHOTO FINISHING 


EIGHT exposure roll 25¢, 
posure roll jumbo 35¢, 
Reprints 3¢, 
Wisconsin. 





, twelve exposure 35¢, eight ex- 
twelve exposure roll jumbo 50¢. 
jumbo 4¢. LIFE STUDIOS, Onalaska, 


3 yr. old at $3.00; 4 yr. old at $4.00; 5 yr. old @ 
$5.00 each 20% discount on lots of 12 tree 
EGYPTIAN NURSERY CO., Dept. F.0., Farina, I 
ORGANIC TRADING POST —__ 
FIFTH YEAR For WALNUT ACRES home-growm 
home-processed, organically raised foodstuffs Fresh, 
stone-ground wheat, rye, corn, buckwheat flours cereals 
strawberry jam, honey. PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek 
Pennsylvania. 
CALIFORNIA FOODS. Tree ripened Dates, 5 Ibs 
$1.75 Large shelled Almonds, 5 Ibs. $3.85 Ra®, 
whole Cashews, 5 Ibs. $3.95 Unheated Sage Honeys, 


5 lbs. $1.25. Unheated Virgin Olive Oil, 
Unprocessed dried fruits Please remit 
lected. S. H. JAFFE (€), Lakeside, 


gallon $4.4 

Express cok 

California. 
cite 
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PURE WILD BLACKBERRIES: Juice (no water added) 
$1.00 qt.—Berries $1.25 qt.—Jelly or Jam (subject to 
possible rationing) $1.00 pt. — Mailed Parcel Post pre 
paid in U. S. A. Cash with order. ORDER NOW— 
Start mailing about August 15th, SUNSET ACRES, 
Gold Hill, Oregon. 


PLANTS 








Send stamped addressed envelope for list. ARCADIA 
VIOLETS, 2337 Nicholson Avenue, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
Large Angel Wing BEGONIAS $1.00 
Wing $1.25, Large rooted blooming Sultana’s all colors 
asst. 5-$1.00, all colors giant bearded Iris and Chrysan- 
themum’s 15-$1.00. Large asst.—geraniums 3-$1.00; large 
blooming Achimenes 8-$1.00; Kalamchoe’s, large 7-$1.00; 
10 different rooted pot plants $1.00 Postpaid. CHAS, 
HOVATER, Spruce Pine, Alabama. 

de REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE Ultra Modern 200 acre dairy farm, 50 
stanchion barn, on paved highway, never failing spring 
at barn. Steel posts woven wire fencing. Ideal climate 
and market. Northwest Arkansas. LAWREN OSBORN, 
Sulphur Springs, Arkansas. 

WE WANT TO TRADE. Two income properties in 
Metropolis, Ill for property in Rio Grande Valley, 
Texas. If interested write F. W. BORMANN, 22! W. 
Lovett or Phone 626 Edinburg, Texas. 

WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER, California, Oregon, 
or Washington? I want some ‘acreage which has not 
been contaminated with chemicals. A place where my 
children can grow up in a constructive atmosphere and 
on unpoisoned soil. Send full particulars to WM. 
FLEISCHMANN, 683 Pleasant Court, Highland Park, 
Iinois. 





each—Guinea 























SITUATION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED FARM OPERATOR desires position 
with reliable owner of modern farm. I have new 
machines, registered cattle. Contact through third party 
satisfactory. Write Box FP, THE ORGANIC FARMER, 
46 So. West Street, Allentown, Penna. 


POSITION WANTED by Dutehman—Married—three 
children. Is only interested in Organic way of farming 
At present working for market gardener. Available in 
fall. CLARENCE JAARSMA, P.O. Carlisle, Hamilton 
District, Ontario, Canada. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
DRAIN TILE—Perforated or 
shale “‘Bosco’’ grade. Carloads. Write for our Farm 
Drainage Handbook. THE BOWERSTON SHALE COM- 
PANY, Bowerston, Ohio. 
STORAGE CELLARS—GRAIN SILOS. We 
Master Plans & Specifications. You can build them your- 
self! Prevent losses, save precious crops, make more 
profits. Information on all storage problems. FRANK 
D. STEINER, C.E., 102 Baldwin Ave., Baldwin, N. Y. 
UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Postpaid $1.25. MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S. I7th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
New! Handy! MINITRIM Fingernail Cutter trims finger- 
nails any shape desired, smooth, effortless. Easy either 
hand. Mothers! Safely guaranteed using MINITRIM’S 
small shielded cutter to speedily trim lively youngster’s 
fingernails, toenails. $1.00 Postpaid. OCHES INDUS- 
TRIES, Brunswick 1, Ohio. 
REPAIR DOLLS, wigs, parts, elastic, china arms and 
legs. Stamp list. GLOVER’S DOLL HOSPITAL, 
1172 Argonne, Cleveland 21, Ohio. 





plain—Good quality all 





furnish 




















New 
CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
FOR THE 
ORGANIC FARMER 
Rates are now 10c a word. 
Minimum, 25 words, or $2.50 
Payable in advance. Include 
name and address in word count. 


The Organic Farmer does not accept 
advertising of artificial chemical pro- 
ducts which it considers deleterious to 
the land. 
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*N B Capture ALL the vitamin and mineral 

oe"* values from vegetables, fruits, nuts and 
seeds! In less than two minutes you can convert 
sunflower or sesame seeds into a drink so delicious 
and healthful that it will simply amaze you... 
yet so fine it will pass thru a tea strainer! It’ 
NOT a juicer...It’s NOT a grinder... It’s 


. 


the most unusual device of its kind! 


%&Write for complete information. 
of course. 

WHOLE GRAINS, DEPT. OF-100 
2611 N. Jones Chicago 47, IIlinois 


MAAAAALESI ESE R EERE 


No obligation 


CARRERE RRRRR EERE 





Rye Improves Soil and Pasture 


By Benjamin Manz 


Why not cash in on those idle 
acres this fall instead of letting them 
lay bare, open to soil erosion? By 
planting rye on corn, soybean, and 
other fields after harvest you can get 
grazing for your cattle during times 
when other pastures are inactive and 
turn under the balance, with the 
manure, in the spring. 

Not only does the rye provide a 
feed which will replace other rough- 
ages; it also has a considerable effect 
on the milk, and probably on the 
health of the cow. Monroe, Wash- 
burn and Thatcher, reporting in 
Ohio Farm and Home Research, 
Nov.-Dec. 1949, found that cows 
grazing rye pasture 95 hours over a 
period of 27 days in the fall showed 
an increase of 33 per cent in vita- 
min A content of their milk, while 
a similar group, barn fed, showed a 
decrease of 17 per cent vitamin A 
activity in their milk during the 
same period. It can readily be seen 
that this would greatly affect the 
health of cows ordinarily dry fed 
for long periods. While milk is not 
marketed on a quality basis the 
farmer would be compensated by 


healthier 
milk to 


cows 
drink, 


and calves, better 
and reduced feed 
bills. If weather permits the rye can 
also be grazed in spring ahead of 
other pastures. 


Rye can be sown in corn before 
harvest with a one horse drill, or 
possibly with garden tractor equip- 
ment. It can also be sown after the 
corn or soybean harvest, providing 
this is done early enough. Other 
fields, including those which were 
in vegetable crops harvested early, 
would also profit. 

In the Ohio experiments Balbo 
produced more growth for feed, but 
a slightly inferior feed as regards 
vitamin A content, in comparison 
with common rye. 


In the spring, what growth is left 
can be profitably sheet composted, 
hogged down, or left for seed. Care 
should be taken to graze animals 
only on days of favorable weather, 
especially if your soil packs. Trouble 
with animals becoming sick from the 
green feed can largely be prevented 
by feeding a good meal of hay be- 
fore turning them out. 





Windrow Chopped Alfalfa 
Highest in Net Returns 

Windrow chopped alfalfa hay, 
compared with alfalfa processed in 
other ways, this year gave greatest 
net returns in feeding value as the 
roughage portion of a steer fatten- 
ing ration, according to final results 
of a 165-day feeding test at Colorado 
A & M Experiment Station. 

These results, fitting into a trend 
noted in similar tests two years pre- 
viously, showed a net average return 
per head of $40.94. This was $4.31 
more per head than the next rank- 
ing processed alfalfa and $11.61 per 
head more than that showing the 
least net return. Other hay was 
processed by baling, stacking, ensil- 
ing, and dehydrating. 

In the tests, conducted by A. La- 


mar Esplin and W. E. Connell, ani- 
mal husbandmen, the seven lots of 
steers consumed approximately the 
same amount (15 pounds daily, per 
steer) of grain and soybean meal 
(one pound). Those fed hays con- 
sumed about 314 pounds each and 
those fed silage about nine pounds. 

Dehydrated alfalfa consistently 
has given among the greatest gains, 
but at more cost, Esplin says. This 
was revealed in an average total 
gain of 349 pounds per steer fed 
alfalfa pellets compared with 335 
pounds fed windrow chopped and 
alfalfa- molasses silage. Windrow 
chopped was lowest in feed cost per 
pound of gain at 19.6 cents, com- 
pared with 20.4 cents for alfalfa- 
molasses silage and slightly more 
than 21 cents for pellets. 
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“THE LIVING SOIL” 
Proves That Our Health 
Depends. on Soil Vitality 





Organic Methods Found Essential 


AVAILABLE for the first time in this 
country, The Living Soil is a fresh 
and valuable review of the principles 
that underlie the organic method. 
With a wealth of evidence to support 
her ideas and theories, EF. B. Balfour 
approaches the problems of agricul- 
ture methodically and scientifically, 
and has produced a book that is un- 
usually interesting and _ clearly 
written. 


“My subject,” says the author, “is 
food, which concerns everyone; it is 
he alth, which concerns everyone; it is 
the soil, which concerns everyone — 
even if he does not realize it — and it 
is the history of certain recent scien- 
tific research linking these three vital 
subjects.” 


Agriculture the Prime Social Service 


Lady Balfour stresses the necessity 
of clarifying the connection that ex- 
ists between “biological soil activity 
and health.” “If the nation’s health 
depends on the way its food is 
grown,” she writes, “then agriculture 
must be looked upon as one of the 
health services, in fact the primary 
health service .. . The greatest social 
service of them all is, or should be, 
the provision of the people’s food.” 

The book is packed with such strik- 
ing data as the experiment demon- 
strating how cellulose left for a year 
in virgin soil underwent virtually 
100°, decomposition when the soil 
had been treated with compost, 
whereas in another plot the addition 
of artificial fertilizers impeded decom- 
position more than 50° 

Lady Balfour’s work — both as a 
practical farmer and as a keen stu- 
dent of soil research in many lands 
— has made her name known 
throughout the world. The Living 
Soil, fascinating to read, is a founda- 
tion stone for an agricultural library, 
a book needed by every farmer — in 
fact, by anyone who is really interest- 
ed in learning more about his soil and 
what makes it work. 


Order your copy today! 270 pages; 
38 photographs. $4.00 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. 9F 


Emmaus, Penna. 


Gullies and Rills Not True 


Indicators of Erosion 


Gullies and rills are not reliable 
indicators of soil erosion losses. 
Studies at the Ohio Station with 
artificial (sprinkler) rainfall show 
that the rate of soil movement off a 
sloping field during a rain is just 
as rapid before gullies and rills start 
to form as after and that consider- 
able soil may be lost without a single 
rill showing up. 

The first step in the erosion proc- 
ess is churning up of soil particles 
by the raindrops which strike the 
soil in heavy summer rains like little 
bombs. Soil thus loosened will start 
moving as soon as there is enough 
water flow over the soil surface to 
carry it. In fact there is some down 
slope movement merely from splash- 
ing. This is called sheet erosion. 

As the rain continues the surface 





of the soil becomes puddled and 
sealed so that the amount and veloc- 
ity of runoff increases. When the 
runoff reaches cutting velocity rills 
and gullies begin to form. Rills do 
indicate that the storm has been 
either severe enough to produce cut- 
ting velocities of runoff quickly or 
that the storm continued long 
enough for them to build up. 

On uneven land, depressions may 
occur up and down a slope. Runoff 
concentrates in these and gullies 
may be cut even in a comparatively 
short period of time. The deeper 
the flow of water, the greater is the 
velocity. In gullies runoff water has 
cutting velocity; it may have soil- 
carrying velocity before it reaches 
cutting speed. 

Leaving depressions up and down 
slopes in sod protects them from 
deeper cutting, but does not protect 
the whole field. 








GEESE 


Raise geese profitably! Send today for 
SUCCESSFUL GOOSE RAISING an il- 
lustrated handbook giving detailed in- 
structions on establishing, breeding, in- 
cubating, growing, fattening a flock of 
geese. Also discusses goose liver, feath- 
ers and down, marketing, roasting, 
freezing, etc. 


$1.00 per copy postpaid from author 


LEWIS GLASER GOOSE FARM 
Box 123, New Haven, Conn. 














SUPER - COMPOST 
Has Gone Over Big ! 


27 months without a complaint. It is 
something really good to dig into your 
soil. No waiting for results—it acts at 
once. Too, it is complete. Nothing else 
needed. It feeds your plants, and re- 
news your soil. It is a proven product. 


Write for literature. 
* 


KNAPP & KNAPP 


988 Lewelling Boulevard 
San Lorenzo, California 








SHRIBER’S 


1822 Center Ave, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








Hybrid Earthworms 


EARTHWORM CULTURE (eggs, worms am 
castings) builds and conditions soil, no other 
fertilizer needed, no hand-turning of compost 
They multiply rapidly. DO NOT MIGRATES. 
Better health for plants and man. Send $1.00 
for 100: $10.00 for 1,500—Additional savings ® 
larger amounts. FREE — on 

Full instructions with each ord 


SUNSET ACRES, GOLD HILL, OREGON 


EARTHWOR wt A 
800-1000 in qonesiner 
Free “The Compost Cardener” 


LSO 
Organically Grown Plants and Bulbs 


Write for catalog 


ORGANIC GARDENS 











FULLERTON MARYLAND 
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These ORGANIC FARMER Books and Booklets Show You the Why and How! 

















You Should Own THE ORGANIC FARMER LIBRARY 
These Vital Publications a 
for Organic iccteiinn Pp per-Covered, Focket-Size Booktets 
PAY DIRT 1 = DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTIL- 23. TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring 
ZERS What they think of the organic method book on trees yielding crops as animal food T5e 
by gu oe Contains transcript from U. 8S. Senate Hearing. 60c 
Scns : 2. MAN 24. EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
The best guide to the organic move- penne io. oe Se. PB. GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instruc- 
aaa Points the way to proper farm- in the Home and ln taduaten. Gils beck: olstiahet- tor for the nature-lover and fisherman. * 50c 
ing methods, shows how to obtain reser ystinet substances that may be used to keep 95. THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD 
. : ° ve soil fertile in Nature’s way. It defines the com- T ry C 
bigger yields of disease-free, health- position of each material and what each substance Secu "ths cake Gee het mages 4 yee 
giving crops. 252 pp. $3.00. contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. . 50¢ on the earthworm, with other articles : 60c 
* 3. BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Mat- 
schat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc. 60c 26 — oo — EARTHWORM by George S 
ver eals with the importance of the earth- 
AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT 4. ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse worm to the soil and its products. $1.00 
, Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals over 
by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. perennials and vice-versa ; : 60¢ 27. ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard 
° f hi: . - Headstrom. Animals and insects that are friends 
The basic work which established 5 pouss AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by and foes to the garden. ; : : 35¢ 
the principles underlying the organic red McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for 
oe Cai a F id Jag. sonia growing plants in your house and under glass in 28. LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Pl 
method. Louis Bromfield has said it is hot-beds and greenhouses. a 6 fees Gk Ge ees ‘contributions ot Po 
_ best book Avogeetng the soil and 6. GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS. An ency- great horticultural pioneer. , 35¢ 
the processes that take part in it. clopedia on all phases of gardening . $1.00 99. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST 
Used as a text-book, it will safely 7. THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, edited by J. I. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A 
and surely bridge the gap for the C.1LE.,M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic guide for compost-making. . 35¢ 
- . g gap cause for those who desire to change from ordi 
- = . 0! 0! nary = . 
novice between the use of harmful to home-made organic fertilizer i ; 80 - to ga new oe oe wees fy S. F 
chemical fertilizers and organic meth- + cekeeteae ie tee See we roenltipcea ng sthysrstelic agri ; = 
*y* _* . . y uvels e 4 
ods, utilizing Nature’s own laws and seedlings—how 4 rots oo a — $1.00 ~ — = RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale 
shvchme. 253 pp. $3.50. Simple rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of 
s 9. VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger neuritis caused by pressures exerted during sleep. 35c 
W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables in the or- 9 ; 
e ganic manner—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 3 pent Bn —_ = 2 ee 
THE SOIL AND HEALTH 10. COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by made with organically-grown stone-ground grains. 35¢ 
Robert O. Barlow. Many facts about herb garden- 
»: . mm Ya . . : 33. DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with 
by Sir Albert Howard, C.I1.E. ing and usage in several lands . : $1.00 the advisability of forming a Royal Commission to 
Food problems can be solved only by 1 a wt ytd ORCHARD odited by J. I. Rodale. synch tmaterionsptetacscechag gece aba 
restoring ho dhe eell See virginal a ractical hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 50c 35. FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer 
ity. Most farmers are soil bandits. A . ee oe wae Teer OS te nee vane eee ee eee ee eee ee 
| remarkable follow-up to “An Agricul- Meser. For every gardener and lover of plants. 45¢ 36. THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and 
ne TT’ cee * 1) 13. SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by J. W. Johnson. Proper methods and practices for 
| ural Testament”. 320 pp. $4.00. 5 & Mees ‘lilies Gu tau to eae, tae Oe ae all types of gardening. . ; $1.25 
* this vitamin-rich food. . . 50e 37. THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 
NUTRITION AND THE SOIL 14. WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried All about the gladiolus and its culture . $1.00 
Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds common to 38. THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D 
by Dr. Lionel Picton farm, orchard and garden . . $1.00 If you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this book 
‘ ate Ss ee 15. SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Matschat. Land- is worthy of your attention. ° ° 80c 
Scientific evidence that nourishing sca 
i. : scape design, borders and backgrounds, street trees, . , Lys 
food comes only from crops and ani- flowering trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. 60¢ Tells aa © sas ak ee a 4 ‘ious 
mals raised organically. 400 pp. $4.00. 16. HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Mat- blooming, beautiful garden all year round. . $1.00 
schat. Here are all the facts and underlying prin- , 
e ~ ’ - 40. THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. W. H 
; ciples to make any garden a success. Illustrated. 65c Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables; month 
BIO-DYNAMIC Farming & 17. PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile by-month chart of sowing and harvesting. $1.00 
a Matschat. Whether you buy or build..remodel or . 
Gardening start from the ground up, this book will help you ai eee ee ha dhe 
by Dr. E] fried Pfeiff develop a beautiful setting for your home. . 65¢ less chicken-house; field crops and orchards. $1.00 
by r. Ehrenfriec feiffer : ; ; 
eae . : 18. HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by P. T. BINDERS for The Organic Farmer Library Booklets. 
Describes in detail how to convert Barnes. A complete guide for growing healthy Each holds 12 books. Copies easily removed. $1.25 
an ordinary farm into a bio-dynamic ee ee ee ; - . 
farm. Paper, 240 pp., 18 illus. $1.75. ” = ¢ aa a a Lapa TREES by . 
ohn C. ord. elightful boo! neludes the 
a lime, coconut, guava, avocado and mango. . $1.00 SPECIAL OFFERS 
. 20. WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter i i 
EARTHWORMS—Their Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce natural settings A FREE binder with ovary order for 
Intensive Propagation of wild flowers in your garden. . , $1.00 $10 worth of Organic Farmer Library 
21. GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. Booklets. 
by Dr. Thomas J. Barrett Originally published in 1874. Reveals many pro- ‘ " 
Complete, practical working direc- fitable secrets for present-day gardeners. . $1.00 The entire series of forty books, 
tions for breeding, feeding, growing 22. QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF comPost- mounted in 3 binders, value $31.80: 
i} - ’ ’ MAKING by M. E. Bruce. New ideas for producing 1 
| and harvesting. Paper, 60 pp. $1.00. compost WITH OR WITHOUT manure. ONLY $25! 














Postage prepaid on domestic cash orders. Canada and Foreign add 10% for shipping charges. 
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can be used now or anytime—safe—odorless 


AN UNEXCELLED SOIL REMINERALIZER V@QUIR feren ic: BEC te wolee 
A sate source of Potash plus some 20 trace 
elements, GREEN EARTH remineralizes the 
soil. Also holds elements already present — 
makes them available to the plant. Can be 
spread anytime with excellent results. 

\pply to growing crops. Use NOW on pas- 
ture lands for better growth — healthier cattle 
— reduced feed costs. Use on Potash hungry 
fruit trees. Effective in nurseries, orchards, 
truck farms, lawns, golf courses, gardens. 

GREEN EARTH is offered in its natural 
state. One application lasts many years, builds 
up the soil. Insures better roots in the earth. 
Value proved by over 100 years of use. George 
Washington used it. Available in 100 Ib. bags 
or in bulk. Immediate delivery. Very low priced. 


—LOW in cost if you use 


Write now for information and prices to: : GLAUCONITE POTASH-MINERAL 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, Inc., 2.7.2," 


+; New York en ee 








